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The Genealogy of LEnfant’s Washington 


Part II 
ASHINGTON was planned in 1791. It was 
WV thus not much less than three centuries after 
Raphael and Sangallo served as mestri delle 
strade that the dreams of spacial order and beauty that 
had inspired Raphael and Fontana at Rome—if it was 
Raphael who planned the third radial from the Piazza 
del Popolo,—Lemercier, Boyceau, and Le Notre at 
Versailles, and Wren and Evelyn at London, lived 
again in that strange brain, in that unexpected place. 
But in all her queer bringings-together of man and 
work the goddess Chance, though never more whim- 
sical, has rarely been more fortunate than when she 
led Pierre Charles L’Enfant to the swampy shores of 
the “‘Potomac”’ and set him to planning the “‘perma- 
nent Seat of the Government”’ of these United States. 

The year 1754 is recorded as L’Enfant’s birth-year. 
His father was a painter, an academician. Trained as 
a military engineer, he was commissioned captain of 
engineers when he came to this country in 1777. After 
the war, and after a long visit in France, he set up 
as architect and surveyor in New York. He built the 
hall in which congress met in 1789, praised, in its day, 
as the finest building in the country. 

L’Enfant was highly esteemed by President Wash- 
ington and from him came his appointment as planner 
of the new capital, early in 1791. But the general 
location of the city had been fixed by congress in July 
of the year before and Maryland's offer of land had 
been made in 1788. The project was dear to Wash- 
ington’s heart and it is not unlikely that he talked 
with L’Enfant about it in New York and Philadel- 
phia. At the time of the appointment he wrote of 
L’Enfant as ‘‘an eminent French military engineer,” 


1 For preceding chapter, see last issac. 


and at the end of the year he said that he knew ot no 
one, in any country, who could replace him. So it 
is at least possible that L’Enfant had good reason to 
hope, for perhaps a year or more before his appoint- 
ment, that to him would come the opportunity to 
plan the capital. We can be sure that his energy and 
imagination were working on the problem, that he 
was collecting material and forming his ideas. 

The story of those spring and summer months of 
1791, when the young Frenchman worked feverishly 
on his plans, and of the following winter, when dis- 
sension between him and the commissioners finally 
ended in L’Enfant’s dismissal, is a story that cannot 
but stir an architect's heart. It is quite too long, 
however, to form part of this study of the ancestry of 
the plan. 

The patriotic type of city planning effusion usually 
links President Washington's name and L’Enfant's as 
co-designers. The authority for this division of credit 
is probably Washington's diary, wherein he uses such 
phrases as ‘‘went . . . to decide finally’ and ‘‘made 
known to them the spots on which I meant to place 
the buildings .. ."’ But L’Enfant, as G. W. saw 
quite clearly a few months later, was not exactly plas- 
tic-minded, and several fundamentals of his plan, as 
it now stands, were sketched in his first report, March 
22, a week before their first conference on the ground. 
Washington's known influence on the plan can be 
summed up thus: he chose the site of the city and he 
determined the size and exact outline of the area the 
plan should cover; he suggested a few changes in 
L’Enfant’s first “‘finished’’ plan; and he made or au- 
thorized numerous minor changes while Ellicott was 
making the dimensioned plat, after L’Enfant’s dismis- 
sal. The number of these last changes is greater, by 
the way, than is commonly thought. Their extent, 
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Evelyn's plan, complete, and L’Enfant’s plan with those streets 
omitted which do not contribute to its likeness to Evelyn's, in 
order to emphasize the resemblance of the general texture of the 
plans and the similar handling of the streets crossing the cities to 
connect with the bridges. 


and their practical and zxsthetic value, ought to be 
made the subject of a special study. 

On 4, April 1791, Washington sent L’Enfant, with 
a polite depreciation of their value, two sketch plans 
for the city. One was probably by Washington him- 
self, because he refers to the large area it covered, and 
the principal subject of the letter is the need of com- 
prehending a very liberal area. I have no evidence of 
the nature of the drawing. 

The other sketch was by Jefferson. 
Says it was ‘‘accommodated to the grounds around 
Georgetown."’ Jefferson's liking for the gridiron, as 
evidenced by his Richmond plan, makes pretty cer- 
tain what was the texture of his sketch. It is sur- 
prising, one cannot help thinking, that Jefferson, who 
was so well equipped to do so, did not leave a greater 
impress on the plan of the capital. Doubtless he was 
very busy—and he was not.president. It is likely 
that Jefferson’s lukewarm sympathy with radial plan- 
ning deterred him from participating in a design that 
was foreign to him but native to L’Enfant. Jefferson 
cited the inconvenience of sharp street intersections 
and made studies showing how their architectural 
awkwardness could be minimized. (L’Enfant met 
this difficulty by throwing the sharp-nosed blocks 
into his intersection-parklets, but in execution this 
provision was generally ignored.) That Jefferson and 
Washington forced the gridiron background on L’En- 


Washington 


fant is hardly probable. The practical necessity for 
getting lots dimensioned for sale needed little aid in 
that direction. Aside from a passage in his report of 
March, ‘91, protesting against the ‘‘regular assem- 
blage of houses laid out in squares and forming streets 
all parallel and uniform’’ (and this passage can be 
construed as directed against an exclusively checker- 
board plan) there is nothing in L’Enfant’s plan nor in 
his writings that can be taken as a protest against 
the varied gridiron he actually used. 

So far as our present knowledge goes, at least, there 
is no more than the usual element of approximation 
in the statement that L’Enfant personally designed 
the plan of the city of Washington. His principal aid 
was the tradition in which he had been reared, but 
we may be sure that he also had the help of books 
and printed plans. He was a prosperous architect and 
engineer, and it is not only in our day that architects 
have sometimes felt that God gives the victory to the 
fattest files. In 1803 L’Enfant made affidavit that in 
December, 1791, while he was in Philadelphia, his 
office in Georgetown was stripped (‘‘by the Commis- 
sioners or their servants’) of all his working drawings 
along with his instruments and a ‘‘trunk and several 
boxes containing books, also collections of very 
costly engravings, models of architecture,’ and so 
on. It would be interesting, if there were time, to 
draw up a speculative inventory of this catastrophic 
loss. 

The only plans known from documents to have been 
available to L’Enfant are the twelve city maps that 
Jefferson sent him, at his request, in April, ’91: Frank- 
fort, Karlsruhe, Amsterdam, Strasbourg, Paris, Or- 
leans, Bordeaux, Lyons, Montpelier, Marseilles, 
Turin, and Milan. Apparently L’Enfant got little 
from these plans, though some of them may have con- 
firmed the value of elements more clearly embodied in 
other sources. The star avenues of Karlsruhe sup- 
ported the stars of Versailles. Paris doubtless strength- 
ened the claim of the diagonal avenues and furnished 
suggestions, from the Champs Elysées and the Champ 
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The second of two plates published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, dated 1748, showing John Evelyn's third plan for 
rebuilding London in 1666, and Wren’s plan. Nore: This plate was erroneously recorded on page 117, March issue. 
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de Mars, for the design of the Mall, as a memory of 
the cascade at St. Cloud may have suggested the cas- 
cade in the “Congress House gardens.’’ One of L’En- 
fant’s bridge-heads has some likeness to the Piazza 
V. Emmanuele at Turin, and a thorough hunt of con- 
temporary maps might turn up the sources of some of 
the details with which L’Enfant gave verisimilitude 
to his waterfront. 

Aside from Jefferson's roll of maps, the only mate- 
rial for a genealogy of L’Enfant’s design is the internal 
evidence of the plan itself. The most obvious deduc- 
tion from that evidence, that the park and town of 
Versailles served as the principal model for L’Enfant’s 
central design, cannot be questioned. But for what 
may be called the general texture of the plan, as dis- 
tinguished from its organizing framework, I believe 
that not Versailles so much as Evelyn's third plan for 
rebuilding London furnished the model. At that plan, 
because it is the less important and more easily dis- 
posed of, let us look first. 

The first question, whether it is within the credible 
possibilities that L’Enfant knew Evelyn's plan, must 
be answered affirmatively. Evelyn's three plans and 
Wren’s plan were published in two engraved sheets by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1748 and the 
sheets were bound up with the second volume of the 
Society's ‘“Vetusta Monumenta,”’ dated 1789. (They 
are so bound in the copies in the British Museum, the 
Harvard College Library, and the library of the Pea- 
body Institute.) Whether the prints bound up with 
the Vetusta in 1789 were printed especially for that 
purpose or were a remainder from the edition of 1748 
I do not know. It is not unlikely that the two plates 
were purchasable any time after their original publi- 
cation. But the date of the Vetusta strongly suggests 
that L’Enfant saw and secured or copied Evelyn's plan 
in New York in 1789 or ‘90. 

That was not impossible, surely, but the only posi- 
tive evidence is in the plans. The resemblances be- 
tween L’Enfant’s plan and Evelyn's, as I see them, 
are these: 1. They are both gridirons overlaid with 
diagonals. 2. The parallel streets are not equispaced, 
an unusual quality in gridiron plans, forced on Evelyn 
by the need of hitting the scattered church sites. 
3. Not all the gridiron streets are through streets, 
another rare feature in gridiron plans. 4. The awk- 
ward angles at which the diagonals cross the grid 
streets are permitted to form numerous ill-shaped open 
spaces. 5. A comparison of the two plans reveals 
likenesses of detail, such as the close correspondence 
of some of the diagonals. The lines in Evelyn's plan 
that correspond to Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
New York Avenues are easily recognized. 

This plan of Evelyn's, if he had it, was of great 
value to L’Enfant because it showed the possibility 
of combining diagonals with a gridiron, a means, that 
is, of reconciling his French stars with the gridiron 


pattern so dear to all Americans, all surveyors, and 
all real estate dealers. 

It has been suggested that L’Enfant got the idea of 
the combined grid and diagonals from the plan of the 
town of Versailles. That seems to me unlikely, be- 
cause the two ‘‘quartiers’’ at Versailles, though each 
is bounded on one side by a diagonal avenue, are held 
strictly separate from the avenues. In the old days 
the tree rows were not even broken to recognize the 
grid streets. No street crosses an avenue. There is 
no such complete overlay as Evelyn and L’Enfant 
used. 

One thing must be clearly understood: I do not seek 
to crown John Evelyn with the laurels of a city plan- 
ning hero. His third ‘‘projection”’ is a rough sketch. 
The best parts of it are in need of further study and 
its worst parts are pretty thoroughly bad. If L’Enfanc 
got the idea of Massachusetts Avenue from it, that is 
so much to the good. But if so he probably also got 
from it the most serious faults that mar his plan— 
sharp intersections, scrambled junctions, formless 
open spaces, and paucity of monumental building 
sites. It is perhaps easier to forgive Evelyn, the intel- 
ligent amateur, than L’Enfant, architect and French- 
man. But we must remember that L’Enfant came near 
the end, almost at the breaking up, of the French tra- 
dition of civic art. His plan was hurriedly prepared 
and was executed by others. L’Enfant, too, was more 
interested in architecture than in city planning. He 
claimed afterwards that it was only on condition of 
being commissioned to do the capitol and president's 
house that he had undertaken the planning of the 
city. For those two buildings he contrived admir- 
able sites—the rest of the plan falls far behind these 
passages. He spent much time, on the general plan, 
making detailed sketches of buildings, from capitol 
down to canal locks. But the present study is in- 
tended neither to be critical nor to go into the in- 
teresting matter of L’Enfant’s architectural work. 


Exvsert Pegets 
(To be continued ) 


International Congress of Architects 


Members of the Institute are advised that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Architects has been re-established in the 
form in which it existed previous to the war, and the next 
session will be held in Amsterdam, 29 August—4 September 
next. Members who expect to be in Europe at that time 
or others who desire to attend the conference are requested 
to send their names to me at 491 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Wiruram Emerson, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations 


The Convention Program 


A circular giving full details of the Convention was 
mailed to all members on 15 April. 
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Relationship of Architecture to City Planning’ 


O HAVE considered long and seriously the topic 
T now placed on the program of a great profes- 
sional society happens to have been the experi- 
ence of the writer of this paper. He is conscious of 
the broadness of the topic, conscious of the necessity 
to indicate its discussable categories, and is aware of 
the stereotyped discussion so often given to the sub- 
ject, for there have been many broad and loose state- 
ments regarding the architect's place or the engineer's 
place in city planning. Much of this is more than 
vague; it is misleading. 

As to city planning itself: details are confused with 
major issues; methods of execution are not differen- 
tiated from principles of actual planning; there is a 
lack of clarity with respect to technical competence 
as it is affected by so-called practical compromises of 
political or economic character. The technique of 
city planning is one thing, and the technique of pro- 
motion is another thing; often promotion is devoted 
to the furtherance of plans which have been so 
mutilated as to be inadvisable of execution in their 
ultimate state. City planning is not definitely 
oriented with respect to the normal planning activi- 
ties of subsidiary professions such as engineering and 
architecture. Therefore, when men of these profes- 
sions meet together, one may welcome an oppor- 
tunity to dispel some of this vagueness. The writer 
of this paper believes that more attention might be 
given to those factors which limit the technical 
man’s contribution to city planning, particularly 
those factors of environment which so often persuade 
a technical man to compromise his technical findings. 
This is the more important because it appears that 
the topic of the program can not be evaluated at all 
unless the discussion includes a mention of factors 
usually reserved -for discreet silence. 

City planning is asserted to properly include ‘‘so 
many elements .. . that . . . it is impossible for 
any one profession to dominate in its work. . . . It 
needs them all to create a well balanced and finished 
product."" And again, ““The person to solve these 
(i.e., certain previously mentioned problems) should 
be the trained city planner, and he needs to be a 
man with the keenest intellect and of great executive 
ability (sic). . . . His analytical powers should be 
developed to the nth degree.’’ While suggesting that 
the title “city planner’’ may be an inadequate one, 
the paper from which I quote says that the planner 
can not be expert in each contributary calling but 
that he must be ‘‘well grounded in the fundamentals 
of these callings and have a deep appreciation of 
their relative values.”’ 


1 A paper read at a mecting of the City Planning Division, A. S. C. E. 


These are rather simple and obvious truths, with 
one possible exception. Your attention was called a 
moment ago to the phrase “‘great executive ability.” 
To couple this requirement with the other require- 
ment of extraordinary analytical proficiency is rather 
sweeping. The generalization ought to be qualified, 
and at least one of the terms needs some definition. 


Executive Ability 


The meaning of the term ‘‘analytical proficiency”’ 
is clear as to its main import, and one need not dis- 
cuss the point at which an analyst may properly be 
called proficient. On the other hand, the term 
“executive ability’’ has been so much misused that 
it is ambiguous. It is commonly associated with the 
equally dubious and loose appellation, ‘‘a practical 
man.’’ Emotional chanting of such unprecise phrases 
may contribute to the gaiety of nations or to the pro- 
motion of crusades, but it undoubtedly calls for the 
antidote of skepticism. 

One need only contrast the phrases ‘‘immediate 
practicability’’ and ‘‘eventual practicability,’’ or con- 
trast the ideas in the terms ‘‘things done easily now’’ 
and ‘‘things done easily in the future,’’ to justify dis- 
approval of such vague terminology. Because of such 
looseness of speech the term ‘‘executive’’ and the 
idea back of that term have now reached the dignity 
of a potent superstition. It is made to imply accuracy 
of perception, skill in analysis, wisdom in judgment; 
whereas the human being thus camouflaged may not 
possess these superqualities at all. He may be, and 
often is, nothing but an energetic individual with 
frequent and dramatically staged emotional reactions. 
It is not much of a secret that the differential in the 
discussed practicability of a proposal is frequently 
the direct reflection of differences in personal initiative. 

One may inquire what this has to do with city 
planning. Just this: it shows that the quality com- 
mon to executives is executive action—with emphasis 
on the action. It leads to the idea of putting some 
check upon the field of executive decisions with respect 
to city planning. There is no hazard of logic in assert- 
ing that real progress in city planning would be 
enormously accelerated if executives were made sub- 
ordinate to definite analytical and judicial compe- 
tence. Unfortunately the assertion is only an aca- 
demic one because the time has not arrived when 
analytical and judicial competence may safely be 
entrusted with these larger responsibilities. We are 
certainly not well advised in favoring a substitution 
of one allegedly infallible person for another,— 
although this is exactly what we do do very often 
when our propaganda campaigns are successful. 
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The disproportionate space-emphasis given to the 
foregoing bit of possible heresy has been unavoidable 
in a limited paper such as this. Before dropping this 
detail, the writer need only reaffirm his complete 
acceptance of the idea that analytical prowess is a 
sine qua non in city planning. 


Public Demand 


Proceeding now to another point, it is necessary to 
cite a phrase which the author of the principal paper 
probably did not intend to retain in his final paper 
and which he has most likely modified. There is no 
desire to quibble over phraseology, and this state- 
ment about to be quoted is only cited because its 
implications are so very characteristic of an un-in- 
formed and technically untrained public. The per- 
tinent clause reads “‘. . . there has been a growing 
knowledge of the necessity for recreation and City 
Planning has played an important part in increasing 
the demand (sic) for playgrounds, city and outer 
ee re 

It is an admittedly almost universal human char- 
acteristic to welcome emotional excitation in prefer- 
ence to intellectual effort and concentration. The 
junior Huxley has said ““There is danger . . . that 
the world will be divided into those who have to 
think for their living and those who do not think 
at all.’’ Until the public shall have had time to 
acquire sufficient knowledge, until it expend the 
mental energy necessary, until mass intelligence 
functions with at least the relative facility of indi- 
vidual intelligence, just so long may one look with 
reasonable doubt and concern upon a ‘“‘public de- 
mand."’ This kind of demand might belong as much 
or more upon the debit as upon the credit side of the 
ledger. 

To be specific, public demands for playgrounds may 
retard for a long period the adoption of that orderly 
city planning procedure which is assumed by the 
planners to be a desideratum. One may well ques- 
tion the net results of any specific incitement of the 
public to ‘‘demand”’ something. It is pertinent to 
ask: Is evangelical exhortation a legitimate city 
planning activity? Can any exhortation produce in 
the mass mind a receptive attitude toward that pains- 
taking study without which understanding cannot 
be acquired? Must changes in public opinion be 
nothing more than those successive changes of the 
stage setting and the cast of characters wherein the old 
heroic dogmas slip off the stage and hand over their 
royal robes of infallibility to new and popular dog- 
mas? Those who excuse their practical choice of 
the easiest way, by blurbing about “‘human nature 
being what it is,’’ apparently would subscribe to 
this sentiment. But if public opinion is predestined 
only to change and is not susceptible to intellectual 
growth, then certainly there is a cosmic humor 


transcending all earthly comedy; and in the arena of 
the city planning movement we need not be surprised 
if we see all the slap-stick comedy of a Roman holiday. 

Perhaps at this point it would be appropriate for 
the writer to strike a pose and exclaim: If this be 
metaphysics, make the most of it! 

Enough has been said to reveal the nebulous atmos- 
phere pervading city planning activity, not only in 
so far as public opinion is concerned, but as it also 
affects to some degree the very human and fallible 
experts of various professions. There are other limi- 
tations, and very vital ones, upon city planning. 
They concern its limited economic scope. In the 
June, 1925, issue of the JourNaL or THE AMERICAN 
InstITUTE oF ARCHITECTs is an article which attempts 
to state and appraise them. The only point to make 
here is the necessity to focus thought, rather than 
propaganda, upon the search for the solutions of these 
complex and enveloping problems. 


Some Have and Many Have Not 


Now, as to architecture and the architect. Because 
municipal improvements commonly include more of 
the normal every day problems and activities of the 
engineer than the normal every day problems of the 
architect, it has been assumed that the architect is 
concerned only with such problems as the design of 
a public building or civic center group or with the 
very nebulous purpose of “‘beautification."’ The 
architect whose activities are limited to these may 
be making a valuable contribution to his community. 
But, after all, this may be a very minor contribution, 
if not an almost negligible one, with respect to city 
planning. Some engineering activities, important in 
themselves, may likewise be relatively minor ones with 
respect to city planning. It is axiomatic that educa- 
tion for and experience in any one of the professions 
does not necessarily assure the possession of those 
essential qualifications which a competent city 
planner must have. In the light of this truth one 
may fairly say that the architect, like the engineer, 
the landscape architect, the social worker, or any 
other type, may or may not have a contribution to 
make to city planning. This is an individual ques- 
tion; or, better still, the question is pertinent only 
when applied to an individual. 

For the purpose of this discussion a mythical per- 
son is presumed to exist, an architect, with some- 
thing of value to contribute to city planning—some- 
thing which arises out of his training in and concern 
for architecture. What he might contribute is par- 
tially disclosed, directly or by inference, by enumer- 
ating the unfavorable and the favorable conditions 
which he looks upon when he contemplates taking 
part in city planning activity. 

The discouraging factors in the mind of our selected 
architect appear somewhat as follows: (1) The nebu- 
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lous atmosphere pervading city planning activity. 
This has already been discussed at possibly too great 
length. An intelligent man, particularly if he be a 
busy one, dreads immersion in such an atmosphere. 

(2) Although the scope of his own professional 
opportunity—in the creative sense and not necessarily 
in the sense of pecuniary gain or popular reputation— 
is limited by forces which he recognizes but cannot 
control, and although he realizes that city planning 
is also impotent with respect to these same forces 
(economic), he is intelligent enough to know that 
escape from such restrictions can only be achieved 
by generations of intensive study and gradual experi- 
mental modifications of the economic background. 
He will be dead before any appreciable improvement 
of the basic condition takes place. Why should he 
help to sweep the stage? Before the curtain falls 
upon his opportunity, why should he not hasten to 
perform as creditably as his creative genius and abili- 
ties permit? 

(3) There may be, for some reason or for no reason, 
an unresponsive, indifferent, or antagonistic attitude 
upon the part of those already engaged in the general 
field of city planning or in one or another of the im- 
portant contributary professions. Here ‘“‘coopera- 
tion”’ is a factor. Our architect knows that to coop- 
erate he must work for mutual understanding. He 
must do this with many persons who already look 
with stereotyped appraisal and premature conviction 
of doubt upon the possibility of securing any contri- 
bution of value from a member of his profession. He 
must, somehow, cope with that kind of misconcep- 
tion which does not differentiate between the pos- 
sessor of a trained imagination and a person afflicted 
by “‘imaginitis.’” If the full significance of the art 
and science of architecture is not a matter of common 
knowledge and agreement, and it is not, then coop- 
eration must thread its indirect and bizarre way, 
among the heights of understanding and the depths 
of incomprehension, toward an indefinite and vaguely 
conceived goal. 

Moreover, our architect is aware that, although he 
may possess a passion for craftsmanship and may have 
an eye single to the quality of his work, his alleged 
cooperator may instead have a weather eye cocked 
in the direction of plaudits, prizes, publicity and repu- 
tation. When or if such diverse objectives obtain 
there can never be complete cooperation. On the 
other hand, granting an equal integrity of purpose 
and character, an active and imaginative mind may 
have to cope with a more or less stereotyped and un- 
imaginative one. Our architect knows that the most 
efficient cooperator in existence is the chameleon; and 
he is not profoundly impressed by the chameleon’s 
character or by his lack of chromatic conviction. 

It is, of course, when important problems are to 
be studied that this factor of cooperation becomes a 


significant one for good or ill. It requires no mutual 
malformation of character to cooperate in superficial 
activities such, for example, as the riding of a tandem 
bicycle. To sum up this item in a nutshell: our archi- 
tect knows the difficulty of cooperation; and he sees 
these and many other discouraging aspects of the 
effort to establish a common understanding. 


Why Everybody Should 


To encourage the architect to take part in city 
planning activity these more pleasant arguments may 
be noted. Please remember that omniscient claims 
of organized publicity are not relevant, but that an 
individual is being considered here: (1) The archi- 
tect is probably the most vitally concerned technical 
person whose activities urge him to have a share in 
that study and planning which will affect to advan- 
tage or disadvantage the buildings which he builds. 
This point suggests the most obvious relationship of 
architecture to city planning. 

(2) The architect's knowledge, experience and skill, 
in problems of coordination encourage him to demand 
respect for these qualities from others who possess 
them or profess to possess them. His abilities in 
dealing with the larger aspects of his problems, 
together with his concern for craftsmanship, make 
him a desirable partner in an undertaking where 
these qualifications are as essential as they are in 
city planning. 

(3) The architect's aptitude in dealing with xsthetic 
factors, and his special training to include such fac- 
tors, are undeniably needed—not merely in the work 
of designing an embellishment (which is a commonly 
asserted limitation) but more essentially in the fun- 
damental processes of determining the structural 
framework of the city plan. 


How Easy to See a Part! 
How Hard to See the Whole! 


It has been quite definitely indicated in this paper 
that the relationship of architecture to city planning 
is a thing which exists. What the quantity or 
quality of this relationship may be cannot be stated 
in terms which are even approximately accurate. To 
generalize about it is but to stab in the dark. The 
two things to be equated in this relationship are 
variables. The qualities possessed by professional 
practitioners are variables. Someone recently said 
that it is dangerous to equate a thing with its origin. 
The assertion is sound; and a warning of this kind is 
peculiarly appropriate in such a discussion as this. 

Specifically, one may admit that, in the formal 
training of the men absorbed into the professions of 
engineering and architecture, there are differently 
placed emphases which tend to create different and 
not exactly comparable standards of technical com- 
petence in the two professions. This does not imply 
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that a uniform product is created within either one 
of these professions. Natural aptitudes and inclina- 
tions take care of this. It has been said that an 
engineering “‘course’’ emphasizes the practical (in a 
very specific sense), and lays less stress upon the 
enlargement and cultivation of a trained imagination 
or upon purely zxsthetic factors. The opposite has 
been asserted with respect to architectural ‘‘courses."’ 
Whether this is a fair comparison or not, one may 
cite an obvious difference of technique of the study 
of planning problems in the formal training schools. 
The engineer is taught to ferret out the most economi- 
cal, the most practical and best solution from an 
engineering point of view. He acquires an uncanny 
facility in meeting the combined requirements of 
safety and economy. On the other hand, the archi- 
tectural student is taught to hunt for and include the 
factors of all kinds which relate to his problem. He 
is encouraged to enlarge the scope of the problem 
given him; in fact, it is part of his problem to deter- 
mine the scope of his problem. He is taught to evolve 
various arrangements of the elements of his problem 
into a number of different type schemes (each called 
a ‘‘parti’’) and to analyze and compare these schemes 
to determine which one promises the best coordina- 
tion of elements, the most satisfactory inter-relation- 
ship of elements. Until the student has thus envisaged 
his problem as a whole, and in its largest aspects, he 
is not ordinarily permitted to concentrate either upon 
relatively minor details of architectural scheme de- 
sign or upon interesting or difficult structural detail. 
One of the objectives of this kind of training is to 
develop an accurate perception of zsthetic factors 
and their relationships which will operate as a sub- 
conscious control during the process of analyzing and 
mecting the utilitarian requirements of his problems. 
The extent to which this kind of technique of study 
is developed may sometimes lead to neglect of essen- 
tial practical knowledge of construction. But it 
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appears to be true that the acquisition of this prac- 
tical knowledge and experience is more easily super- 
posed upon the original equipment of imaginative 
analysis than is the latter superposed upon an original 
foundation of structural precision. 

If the education of the engineer could be enlarged, 
without sacrifice of that which is now well done, so 
as to include the study of zsthetic factors and so as 
to develop the architect's technique of study; and if 
the education of the architect could be stiffened very 
appreciably along lines familiar to the engineers, we 
would all be the gainers. 

If university and technical school curricula were 
actually modified along the lines just suggested, there 
would still remain the factor of individuality to pre- 
vent any too standardized result. Creative genius 
need not be killed in either case. Predisposition 
toward the arts and predisposition toward what we 
call the sciences would still be quite evident. But 
we should have done something to demolish that 
definite but perfectly absurd barrier between two 
professions which have more in common than the 
more narrow-visioned minds in each are willing to 
admit. We might find ourselves like some of our 
professional friends abroad, ‘‘engineers and archi- 
tects,"’ or individually ‘‘architect and engineer’’; and 
there need not be any unpleasant connotation in that 
term. We should not be assuming such a title be- 
cause we were able to hire a subordinate to be the 
other profession in our personality, but actually be- 
cause we thought and performed wholly and person- 
ally as the title signifies. If this were so, we should 
not be here this morning discussing the somewhat 
uncertain subject of the relation of architecture to 
city planning; but we should be debating with econ- 
omists and others the problem of how to release our 
abilities in city planning problems. 

Freperick BIGGER 


Famous Little Buildings 


pine trees, sharp and black. Nearby lawns were 
like the poet’s “‘hue of emerald, fresh split." 
Trajan’s aqueduct poured down into the great basin 
of the Pauline fountain. Birds twittered in cypress 


TF ons the yellow West, on the horizon, stood 


and laurel. The earth trembled and gave back echo 
as the mighty sound of St. Peter’s vesper bell broke 
upon her, and submerged her. Gardens and views of 
Janiculum were never sweeter, never finer than on this 
particular April evening as I walked from San Pietro 
in Montorio towards San Pietro in Vaticano, and 
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thought of the art which lends more to the dignity 
of a civilized people than any other, and beheld more 
noble examples of it than are gathered into an equal 
area elsewhere in the world. To name Rome is to 
name architecture. I had left behind me é/ Tempietto, 
affectionate diminutive for the little domed church 
which stands, as many believe, on the very spot of 
St. Peter’s martyrdom. The church which covers his 
burial-place rose before me. Its gigantic dome had 
blotted out all thought of the pigmy cupola. Big- 
ness, vastness of dimensions, engrossed me. In quick 
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ATHENS—TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE 


succession, on my inward eye, flashed the Colosseum, 
cathedral of Chartres, St. Paul’s, the Woolworth 
building and, soon, in Detroit, what will outsoar 
even that. : 

Was it the American in me which induced this 
worship of magnitude? The question came like a 
blow. I answered, angrily, “‘no."’ Then, I said, 
“Greece, Rome, Europe down the ages, Britain, all 
worshipped magnitude."’ This did not satisfy. What 








was the matter? Returning memory of é/ dolce Tem- 
pietto, sweet, small temple of San Pietro, put me 
right. I understood that it was not worship of mag- 
nitude that harmed, but neglect of beauty in minia- 
ture. I realized that vast and minute beauty are 
equally beauty; that charm, not size, is the crux and 
measure of all fine building, building fused with 
poetry, architecture. Then and there I swore I would 
no longer be as I had been, as most men are, defrauded 
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of the marvellous beauty of the world’s great, small 
buildings. I returned through the gold and color of 
that matchless spot and hour to San Pietro in Mon- 
torio, architectural gem, serene and pure. Doing so, 
I recalled how the master builder of the Renaissance, 
Bramante, had first made, but was unable to carry 
out, the plan for the greater Peter’s which, years after, 
Michelangelo himself adopted, yet had been able to 
clothe his dream of the lesser Peter's in a body of 
marble to his entire satisfaction. Standing on its 
circular steps I said, ‘“This is a most precious thing. 
The work of genius as genius meant it to be.’” Con- 
ceivably, too, a model based on Bramante’s vision of 
that transcendent dome he hoped to build and Michel- 
angelo would build, for in no vague sense is the one 
the other magnified to immensity. 

The sequence of great and lovely little buildings 
began long before the Renaissance and i] Tempietto. 
It has not ceased, and it will not so long as artists 
know that an unfailing source of beauty resides in 
the miniature. Spring gives the violet as well as the 
rose. The epic is sublime. Equally so, the Divine 
Comedy and Reims cathedral. The sonnet is lovely. 
Equally so, ‘‘From fairest creatures we desire in- 
crease,’’ and the Wingless Victory temple in Athens. 

Not great dimensions, or their opposite, assure im- 
mortality to architecture, but quality alone; true dis- 
tinction which finds itself in harmonious proportions 
within itself, and harmonious relations with its en- 
vironment. Such quality and distinction are like the 
quality of mercy in that they are not strained. Neither 
is it difficult to believe that they drop down from 
heaven, so lovely do they make that on which they 
fall. As in varying moods a single man, or different 
men, now find their power to create set free by prob- 
lems of bigness, so, at another time, the very restric- 
tions of the minute call forth their highest powers. 

Perhaps no little building ever had a more imposing 
site than the Athenian temple of Wingless Victory. 
Enclosing an area scarcely more than twelve feet ona 
side, it is certain no building ever had more august 
companions, seen, as it must always be, in the very 
front of the acropolitan group, Parthenon behind it, 
Propylaa beside it. Quite apart from itself it offers 
frail and perfect foil to the might of the former; frail 
and perfect contrast to the beauty of the latter. It 
competes with nothing else upon the matchless hill. 
That were impossible. Neither do its neighbors cast 
the thinnest thread of the shadow of eclipse over it. 
That, too, were impossible. 

There it stands, a simple cella fronted and backed 
by four-pillared porticos of rather sturdier propor- 
tions, and somewhat wider, columnar spacings than 
was the lonic rule. Regally filleted it is, too, with 
a carved freize which, as was the custom, crosses the 
fronts of both porticoes, but, as is unique, extends the 
length of both sides. Like the buildings around it, 


it rises from a stepped base which, because of extreme 
delicacy of workmanship, and unusual breadth, gives 
an impression of massiveness disproportionate to the 
temple's actual size, yet gloriously appropriate to its 
situation, and its significance as the home of Victory, 
clipped, hence never more to fly from Athens. If, as 
we should, we understand that Victory to be the vic- 
tory of Art, in the sense of supreme achievement, the 
Art Shelly meant when he sang of Greece and her 
foundations—based on the crystalline sea of thought 
and its eternity, then this least of temples will have 
fixed itself in our scheme of assessments as one of the 
greatest. 

It has been said that the plan of a building decides 
its look, and stamps its character, before ever a stone 
of it is placed, in a way analagous to that by which 
parents influence the look and character of their child. 
Be this as it may, and also making due allowance for 
the doctrine of acquired characteristics, doctrine not 
without importance in respect to architecture—plans 
cannot differ more than square and circle. The tem- 
ple of Wingless Victory is, practically speaking, a 
square. That of the Roman temple of Vesta at Tivoli 
is a circle. They certainly are pole-wide apart, yet, 
as certainly, very near together. Their nearness mean- 
ing, of course, resemblance, is due to the fact that 
both are strictly within the classic tradition of the 
orders. In each, that which helped to carry the roof, 
the columns, actual working members, structural fea- 
tures, are the cause of the building's beauty. 

The spirit of the temple at Tivoli is all its own and 
may, despite the classic formality of its architectural 
design, be described as romantic. Its romanticism is 
an instance of acquired characteristic; acquired from 
its environment of crag, ravine, valley, precipice and 
cascade, from all the fascinating properties of the 
scene wherein it is set, on the first slopes of the Sabine 
Hills. Crowning its own ivy, ilex, laurel-wreathed 
little summit, the slender elegance of its Corinthian 
shafts, lovely leafage of delicately cut capitals, and 
sumptuous freize of garlanded ox-sculls, it is to be 
numbered among objects of an unsurpassed beauty 
which is in no small measure due to the contrast of 
the wild surroundings, while the same surroundings 
own no small part of their charm to its incomparable 
urbanity. The fact is that Victory on Acropolis and 
Vesta at Tivoli are sisters of one race, lovely as 
little. 

At the centre of what Romans in the hey-day of 
the Empire called the Province, that part of the South 
of France which we call Provence, stands the won- 
derful old city of Arles, the heart of which is the 
church of St. Trophine. And the heart of St. Tro- 
phine is its porch which is nothing less than a little 
building set against the front of a large one. Tech- 
nically speaking, it is in the architectural style known 
as Romanesque, which means a style, lineally and 
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obviously, derived from the Roman but quite unlike 
anything Rome ever produced. 

Several factors enter into the question of Provengal 
Romanesque. In the first place Provence remained a 
centre of Roman culture long after Rome had sunk 
deep into that general dissolution of civilized society 
which we call the dark ages. There was a saying to 
the effect that the province was more Roman than 
Rome herself. In the second place the region was 
most intimately associated with the Crusades. This 
meant a strong infiltration of ideas, architectural 
ideas along with others, from the East. Finally, 
vigor of mind, as well as hand, was characteristic of 





the Provencgals who, when they came to build in the 
eleventh century, did so in the presence of much 
splendid Roman architecture which, by strange good 
fortune, had been and still is preserved. The story of 
Romanesque architecture is the story of good sense, 
firm determination and love of beauty working to- 
gether in the presence of noble models. Of that 
architecture no instance is more typical than the Sc. 
Trophine porch. 

At a glance one sees in it the marriage of the two 
fundamental structural principles of Greece and 
Rome, the column which supports vertical weight, 
and the round arch which exerts sideways thrust. 
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But the arch, with its deep recession of ring behind 
ring, moulded and carved, is as far from the smooth, 
shallow, Roman arch as the columns, resting on the 
backs of lions and dragons and holding up a one- 
membered entablature, all freize, are from the classic 
orders of Wingless Victory in Athens or Vesta at 
Tivoli. 

The structural scheme is plain to be seen. Two 
massive piers of rectangular plan support the great 
roofing arch. Their massiveness is more than enough 
to neutralize its thrust, to make it safe. The piers 
carried half way up the height of the arch are joined 
above it by a gable. This projects, and is supported 
on bold brackets. 

The decorative sculpture, so lavishly bestowed upon 
the piers, and in the space over the door, when exam- 
ined carefully will be found to be strangely unrealis- 
tic, judged either by Roman or present-day standards. 
But, on the other hand, regarded as patterned enrich- 
ment of surfaces to be made effective by contrasting 
areas of plain wall and unfluted columns, the design 
has few equals. So, too, when it comes to the relation 
of part to part, and part to whole, height, breadth 
and depth of the piers to the spaces between them; 
of the same, in respect to the height of the arch above 
them; of the height of the plain basement to its 
carved and columned superstructure; of these, all 
taken as one, to the plain wall they carry. It is these, 
and many less evident attributes of the same category 
that, taken in their sum, give the porch of St. Tro- 
phine its remarkable rhythm and balance; its strange 
power of impressing, equally, the expert in architec- 
ture and the layman who automatically, and uncon- 
sciously loves architecture when it is really fine. 

Two small Gothic buildings, one of them almost 
minute, may well claim our attention and cannot fail 
of our admiration as witnesses to the universality of 
the Gothic idea, and the individuality of form and 
substance in which that idea took shape. One of 
these is in the South land, Italy, the land of marble. 
It is the church of the Spina, jewel-casket like struc- 
ture dedicated to the honor and care of a thorn from 
the crown of thorns. The other is of the North. It 
is Belgian and, typically, brick and stone. 

The Spina stands on the curve of the palace-lined 
Arno where it sweeps through the architecturally 
gayest city of the peninsula, Pisa—place of endless 
piles of fascinatingly wrought, shining, light and 
vari-colored marbles under blue sky and a strong sun. 

The Chapel entrance to Notre Dame in cloudy 
Bruges, serious, burger city of slow-moving canals 
and narrow ways long since quiet of busy commerce, 
nestles at the foot of one of the grandest as well as 
bleakest towers of burnt clay in the world. Its posi- 
tion recalls those of the little loggias, nestled at the 
base of St. Marks tower, the campanile in Venice, 
and the austere and mighty tower of the public palace 


in Siena. But in the case of the first of these when the 
eye has made its skyscraper climb from the graceful 
little structure below, up, up, the bare brick precipice, 
it comes at last to a rich marble crown. Similarly, 
with the second; the interminable height wears an 
open decorative, architectural crown. In both the 
Sienese and the Venetian instance the course of sight 
is from rich beauty below to similar beauty above, 
no matter how severe the intermediate way. In 
Bruges it is not so, for over what is so exquisitely 
lovely as the little chapel below, the gaunt tower 
lifts itself into the sky, somber as lofty, and termi- 
nates in almost positive ugliness, certainly in the kind 
of clumsiness which the mere fact of strength does 
not redeem. 

The church of St. Mary of the Thorn, that is the 
real name of the Spina, is a mass of complex struc- 
ture, and yet more complex detail, wrought exquis- 
itely out of exquisite material, radiant marble which 
suggests myriads of imprisoned sunbeams. To men- 
tion Gothic is to suggest complexity, as using the 
word classic, applied to architecture, connotes sim- 
plicity, in the sense of instant understandableness. In 
this connection two things must be remembered; 
that neither complex, nor simple, is ever confused; 
that whereas the beauty of Gothic is very largely 
dependent upon ornament, the beauty of classic is 
largely due to lack of it. Of these facts the two 
temples which we considered first, together with the 
Spina and Notre Dame in Bruges offer notable illus- 
tration. The Romanesque porch of St. Trophine is 
the link between them, between Greece and Rome on 
the one hand, and medieval Europe on the other; the 
link which having ceased to be classic had not yet be- 
come Gothic. 

Not a foot of the Spina wall but is patterned with 
intricate inlay, banded, panelled, embossed; not an 
opening but is filled with tracery. And all, both 
fronts and sides, is framed and tied together by cease- 
lessly changeful, carved mouldings, profiled so care- 
fully and so sharply that the shadows which they 
cast, the accents which they strike, are curiously 
reminiscent of the very best drawing, the best music. 
Above, the walls, and triple gables, break forth and 
terminate in uncounted tabernacles beneath the roof 
of each of which is sheltered a significant human 
form of marble, an entire tenantry of blessed creatures 
joined in sacred conversation. As a building it is as 
much an individual as Dante, and as much a member 
of the Gothic, architectural race as he is of the 
human race. 

The little chapel, called Paradise, which stands so 
protected, at the foot of the great tower in Bruges, is 
as Gothic as the Spina, more so, many would say; 
as elegant too, though of humbler materials. It 
taises the age-old question as to the degree of beauty 
which precious, building substances lend to architec- 
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ture. The Spina is of such a substance. The Paradise 
is not. But the far more important question, the 
most so of all questions relating to the beauty of 
architecture turns upon the degree of grace which is 
achieved. Now grace has little to do with materials, 
but everything to do with their handling. The Para- 
dise is an instance of grace itself. As a mass it is 
beautifully proportioned, and not one detail of it 
about which the same thing cannot be said with equal 
truth. In height, length and breadth it is admirable. 
So, too, the depth of its windows, the projection and 
upward diminution of its buttresses, lightened by 





colonettes below, by pinnacles above, and softened 
midway by simple wall-tracery which introduces, as 
it were, the richer theme of the window-traceries. 
Finally, the balustrade is a fittingly exquisite crown 
for walls and windows so enchantingly ornamented 
with finials, crockets and ball-flowers. Over its 
sturdy, northern body, into every surface and line of 
it, that grace which is the very last perfection of 
strength has been cast and infused. A miniature edi- 
fice deserving of higher praise would be as hard to 
find as lower praise bestowed on it would fall short 
of truth. 
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There is no more fitting place to close this sequence 
of great, little buildings than on the circular steps of 
St. Pietro in Montorio where we began. Its plan and 
dome, every detail of it, is pervaded and governed 
by the circle, true symbol of the story of architecture 
from classic days to Renaissance. Greece perfected 
columnar architecture. Rome made it universal. The 
Romanesque builders transformed it. The Gothic age 
made the transformation into a style new, lovely, 
strange, compelling. The Renaissance brought back 
the classic and, in doing so, completed the story, 
absolute token of which, the circle, pervades and 
governs the design of é/ Tempietto di San Pietro. 

Look where and as you will at this jewel, the 
delicate gradations of light and shade upon its col- 





umns marching away at even space, to right and left; 
the transparent shadows beneath the cornice of the 
order, and beneath the higher cornice from which the 
dome springs; the not less transparent shadows that 
fall, caressingly, on the wall within the columns; that 
lodge so quietly in the niche-heads higher up;—all 
sing the circle, figure of eternity in that it has neither 
beginning or end. This is precisely what St. Pietro 
in Montorio does. It is the same from every possible 
point of view. It offers a never-ending repetition and 
gradation of similar parts which compose a whole 
over which the light plays as brilliantly as on a 
diamond, and as softly as on a pearl. Here is an 
instance of the style which is de l'homme mime. Here 
is Bramante. AtrreD M. Brooks 
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FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS FROM “MANHATTAN, THE MAGICAL ISLAND” 


By Ben JupAH LuBsCHEZ 
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SET UP FOR THE PLEASURE OF THE WoRSHIPFUL COMPANY OF THOSE WHO ENJOY ARCHITECTURE 


Hewlett’s Paintings in the Willard Straight 
Memorial Theatre 


O Tue Worsuiprut Company or Tuos—E Wxo 
Enjoy Arcuitecture: May this paper be the 
first to be pinned upon the Sonnet Boarp! 
May you deem it no bar that it is in praise of paint- 
ing—for is not your company assembled upon the 
express understanding that enjoyment of architecture 
and its sister arts is the touchstone; and does not 
that take us almost where we will? If apologia were 
needed they would be found in this: that I shall 
speak of certain paintings as a part of architecture, 
as an extension of architectural function, conceived 
and executed by an architect who is also painter. 
These paintings give significance to the walls of 
Delano and Aldrich’s Memorial Theatre to Willard 
Straight at Ithaca; and they cause one to ponder 
upon the power that would be added to our mural 
painters if they all acquired that knowledge of 
architecture from the insides of it that differs so 
profoundly from that acquaintance which is the 
result of merely bookish research or mere observation 
of its masterpieces; for, just as an architect must 
know painting and sculpture from within, by their 
actual practice, if he would really know them, so 
must a painter or a sculptor, if he seeks to unite his 
work with architecture, know architecture from the 
inside as a competent composer of architectural 
forms. It is the lack of that profound and intimate 
experience of art which can only be acquired in the 
actual practice of the arts that makes the critic not 
so experienced forever an outsider—and since we are 
in the theatre, the stage directions at this point are 
“Business of writhing and cries of rage from the 
critics.’ The reproach cast upon a certain class of 
critics of art as artistes ratés is unjust it seems to me, 
for it is precisely their practice of art which has 
armed them with two indispensables of really au- 
thoritative criticism, to wit: the fundamentals of 


craftsmanship and the modesty which led them to see 
practice as beyond the powers with which they were 
by nature endowed. 

Your Worshipful Company may ask yourselves and 
me what all this has to do with your sole concern, 
enjoyment; and I shall reply that I at least am enjoy- 
ing myself and that is part of our compact—and that 
in what I have said will be found some of the reasons 
why I enjoy Monroe Hewlett’s two pageants of the 
drama so completely. Here is a man, thoroughly 
trained as an architect, who went to Paris and 
entered, not an architectural atelier, but the studio 
of Galland, returned to America and while actually 
practicing architecture as one of the most distin- 
guished in that field, established a studio for the 
simultaneous gratification of his irrepressible faculty 
for painted decoration. Fate takes her favored chil- 
dren by the hand and opens ways for them; and one 
of the paths she made for this architect and painter 
was that of the theatre and the stage; she showed 
him what a field was here for his peculiar training, 
talents, aptitudes, as architect, painter, decorator. 
And in his long experience back of the proscenium, 
in the training in scale, in the handling of every 
order of scenic effect, in the creation of mood by the 
use of form, color, and light, was, it seems to this 
observer, the preparation he needed when he came 
through the curtain and wreaked his fancy and his 
skill upon the walls of this auditorium. For, with 
a sensitiveness to the fitness of things characteristic 
of this artist, the cool logic of the trained architect 
who thinks things out and sweeps clear an arena in 
which feeling has elbow room and thus liberates the 
play of emotion, he has conceived the decoration of 
these walls as continuing into and through the 
‘“house”’ the illusion of the stage and has woven the 
technique of ‘‘theatre’’ into their very fibre. Here 
are no mural paintings in the ordinary sense, but 
something beyond that. The same tact which marks 
the technical treatment has operated in the choice 
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and control of the subject matter—on the one hand 
the classic drama, the tragedies of Euripides, of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles; on the other side the world 
of Shakspere, another system of thought and feeling 
sundered from the pagan world of the Greek by the 
Birth at Bethlehem. The immortal protagonists of 
these greatest of all dramatists move forward toward 
the stage; and one’s thought moves with them toward 
the effect so high a theme must inevitably exercise 
upon the audience, upon the actors, and upon the 
choice of play to be enacted here. 

In the presence of these great shades how paltry a 
play might easily seem; with the memory‘of those 
great voices, now stilled, that spoke the music and 
the thunder of Shakspere, how flat, how trivial the 
accents appropriate to a modern comedy of manners. 
Will these paintings be an inspiration or a mute 
rebuke? The gay versions of Tragedy and Comedy, 
inspired by Cheret and those other masters of the 
lighter vein, common to the modern play-house, 
seem deliberately devised to engender a mood in 
which one is prepared to confront anything when 
the curtain rises; even Tragedy is robbed of its terror 
and its tears. But I can conceive, under these walls, no 
mood save that of hushed expectancy of high theme, 
of distinguished beauty. And so it should be. The 
theatre goers of the hour can never know the thrill 
(they would say “‘get the kick’’) of the generation 
that knew Booth; the theatre then was a “Temple 
of Thespis’’ a place of high distinction; and it is a 
little temple of the drama that Hewlett has created 
here, an atmosphere which the best and most thought- 
ful dramatic artists of our time would feel as an 
inspiration similar in kind to that magnetic current 
which sometimes sweeps across the footlights and 
lifts the actor on its warm supporting tide. 

Not only do treatment and choice of theme and 
episode and personage contribute to produce a mood, 
a state of mind, but the same tact, the same thought- 
ful approach to a problem which is part of the equip- 
ment of this artist, has governed the treatment of 
mass, line and color. To oppose and correct the 
sloping plane of the floor, the entrance level is car- 
ried forward in t he semblance of a balustraded ter- 
race which gives a strong horizontal base for the 
composition. The great forest trees, rendered in a 
scenic rather than a naturalistic manner, which divide 
the length‘into nearly equal spaces, give vigorous 
verticals, and with the horizontals of the terrace, 
are needed to give the design of the wall stability 
and relate it to the building. Instead of the vivid 
and radiant color so frequently concentrated in and 
about the proscenium, there is a very simple curtain 
of dark blue; to right and left a space of wall painted, 
to link it to the figure compositions, with a quiet 
architectural treatment in tones of grey, and then, 
resuming the key of the curtain, a beautifully modu- 


lated transition in greys and greens from moonlight 
nearest the stage to the light of day and a fuller 
palette farthest from it. As a result of course, the 
inevitably heightened key of the stage picture at the 
rise of the curtain has the cool key of moonlight as 
a foil—and here we feel the sure hand of the master 
of stage craft. 

In the light of that moon by which Shakspere’s 
immortal lover swears, “‘that tips with silver all 
these fruit tree tops’’ Romeo protests his passion and 
Juliet melts to his ardor. The pathos of their young 
loves so soon to end in tragedy is echoed on the 
opposite side of the house in the person of the young 
Iphigenia, lured by her father, that weak and crafty 
Mycenzan, by the promise of her marriage with the 
mighty Achilles, the wonder of the Hellenic world, 
to Aulis, there to expiate that father’s sin against 
the goddess of the moon; here in the wan light she 
lifts up her little hands to Artemis beseeching the 
boon of life; beside her are her brother Orestes and 
his friend Pylades; and thus in one episode are caught 
up the two threads of her story, in Aulis and in the 
temple of Artemis in Tauris to which the goddess, 
answering her prayer, snatched her from her father’s 
descending knife, and where, as priestess of the vir- 
gin goddess, she was to save the coeternal friends. 

On the side of the Romantic Drama, beyond the 
balcony of Juliet, the ghost of Denmark's king, ‘‘in 
his habit as he lived’’ stalks upon the moonlit bat- 
tlements and exhorts Hamlet to that filial vow which 
plunged him and his world in madness and in death. 
And in a light nor that of moon nor sun but the pure 
silver light of faéry come Titania, Bottom, Pease 
Blossom and Mustard Seed, led on by Ariel, bat- 
mounted, wheeling through the enchanted air. Enter 
Touchstone, speaking the wisdom of fools and the 
folly of the wise. 

The color warms into day as the Doge of Venice 
passes under his baldachino to judge between The 
Merchant and Shylock the Jew, with Portia, that 
“‘Daniel come to judgment’’ pacing demurely beside 
the Prince. How much Bassanio mattered is beauti- 
fully expressed by the suppression of even that pound 
of his flesh for which Shylock lusted and of which 
he was foiled by woman's wit. And as another 
element of the Venetian scene—how Romance is the 
very breath of Venice!—the hapless cozened Moor 
appears. And finally that story of old cold Britain, 
the story of King Lear and his cold-hearted daughters 
Goneril and Regan and, faithful child, the good 
Cordelia. 

In the classical pageant, the Chorus laments the 
impending fate of little Iphigenia. Then Herakles 
strides forward, fresh from the kill that was the first 
of his Twelve Labors, clothed in the skin of the 
Nemean lion. Groping, self-blinded in his horror 
and remorse, comes CEdipus, King of Thebes, led by 
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Antigone, the Greek prototype of Cordelia, the 
antique type of filial fidelity, true and faithful 
daughter of a father sore stricken by the Fates, 
faithful sister too of a doomed brother. The pageant 
closes with the dread witch Medea and the bright- 
haired Jason whom she loved in Colchis and who, 
wearied of her and her sorceries, left her, forsaken, 
to destroy in bitterest revenge the children of their 
union and flee serpent-drawn to Athens and to 
Theseus. 

So pass before us Love and Filial Piety and Despair; 
the realm of sheer Fantasy; Justice and the Vengeance 
of the Gods; Avarice and Revenge; Jealousy and 
Deceit; and all the train of men’s turpitudes and vir- 
tues, symbolized by these eternal puppets: 


““(They) are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


** But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays.” 


So here, my masters, on these walls are Science and 
Method and Thought as the unseen servants of 
Imagination and Emotion; and here The Worshipful 
Company of Those Who Enjoy may fulfill their being. 

H. Van Buren MaGoniGcie 


The Romance of the Antique Trade 


T is now some sixty or seventy years since Ros- 
I setti began collecting old furniture and bric-a-brac 

with which to adorn his studio in Chelsea and 
set the fashion for furnishing with antiques. At that 
time old furniture was commercially valueless. It 
could be picked up for next to nothing. Architects 
and artists, who were among the first to follow the 
example of Rosetti, found they could furnish their 
houses for a few pounds. Old furniture could then 
be bought at a tenth of the price of new. Chairs, 
tables and cabinets could be obtained for a few shil- 
lings. Fine old crockery for a few pence. Willow 
pattern plates could be had for a penny apiece, for in 
those days old furniture had no value as antiques; 
its value was entirely that of the second-hand. 

But times have changed since then. The supply of 
old furniture has been long since exhausted or prac- 
tically so, for it is only occasionally that genuine old 
furniture finds its way to the market in these days. 
But while the supply has diminished the demand for 
it has increased to such an extent that the demand for 
well-made new furniture is, by comparison, almost 
negligible. In consequence there have come into ex- 
istence great numbers of factories and workshops 
which cater for this demand and make antiques to 
order. Tables, chairs, bureaux and cabinets are made 
and reach a venerable age in the space of a few days 
and in such quantities that if Chippendale, Heppel- 
white, Sheraton and the other excellent cabinet- 
makers of the past did a tenth of the work with which 
dealers credit them, they must each have had the 
hundred hands of Gyas. And the old furniture is so 
faithfully imitated that there are few who can dis- 
tinguish between the genuine article and the counter- 
feit. Indeed I doubt very much if there are any who 
can so distinguish when the antique maker sets out 


to produce a first class fake, for the art has reached 
such a high state of perfection that even those in the 
trade are constantly deceived. 

Of course these things are only known to the ini- 
tiated of which I was one for a year of my existence. 
Twenty years ago I found my way to New York as 
a designer of English interior work at the behest of 
what I supposed was a firm dealing in interior trim. 
But when I got there I found I had been engaged by 
a firm of antique fakers. It was not what I had ex- 
pected, but as it promised to be interesting I decided 
to stay and see how the game was worked, and I am 
pleased that I did, for I got an insight into a very 
peculiar line of business, the only line perhaps, save 
smuggling, in which romance survives. 

The question naturally arises: Why did these 
fakers of antique furniture require designers? For 
two reasons, one of which is that in most cases models 
were not available from which to copy, but only 
photographs; these were often very small ones, and fre- 
quently were taken from illustrated papers. The 
designer was asked to take these photographs, imag- 
ine the details and prepare working drawings, and 
only a designer familiar with the styles could do this. 
The other reason is peculiar to America, and is con- 
cerned with the adaptation of old furniture to mod- 
ern American ideas. The accommodation offered by old 
English furniture was different from that demanded 
by Americans. If the average American were shown 
a piece of genuine Chippendale, say, he would not 
buy it, for it would not afford him the accommoda- 
tion he demands. 

Nevertheless, he still asks for Chippendale furni- 
ture, I believe, and to overcome this difficulty Chip- 
pendale furniture has to be re-designed to adapt it to 
American ideas of accommodation. Sometimes this 
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calls for ingenuity on the part of the designer, as, for 
instance, when he is required to design a Chippen- 
dale table with a centre leg, for which there is no 
precedent in the Chippendale style. This kind of 
design was known among the fakers as ‘‘Chippel- 
white’’—one of the firm’s clients having one day 
asked to see specimens of that distinctive style. 

In the establishment in which I found myself there 
was no separate drawing office. The designers worked 
in one of the showrooms on an upper floor, the shop- 
pers who came in every day little suspecting that the 
drawing upon which we were engaged would in due 
course make their appearance as furniture or rooms 
two or three hundred years old. Yet such was the 
case and at times even the elect were deceived. On 
one accasion a Queen Anne cabinet made its appear- 
ance in the showroom. It was within the limits of 
the style, an original design, and it was so skillfully 
faked that even the manager was deceived, mistak- 
ing it for a genuine antique; he called one of the 
draughtsmen who was there at the time to admire it, 
when to his amusement the draughtsman told him he 
had designed it himself. Indeed, the antique trade 
was full of amusement and unless it has greatly 
changed it is to be recommended as a vocation for 
any one who finds life rather dull. 

In the showroom in which we worked lengths of 
oak panelling occupied the wall space. They were 
supposed to be specimen pieces of rooms that were 
stored in the warehouse, although as a matter of fact 
the remaining pieces did not exist. Clients who de- 
sired old oak panelled rooms were shown these speci- 
mens and when any of them expressed an admiration 
for one of the pieces the salesman would address him- 
self to one of my colleagues: ‘‘Wilkinson,’’ he would 
ask, ‘‘how many feet of such or such panelling have 
we got?’’ Wilkinson would then refer to a book 
he kept in a drawer and thereby discovered that the 
item had not yet been entered up, after which he 
would make his way to the telephone. “‘Is that the 
storchouse?’” he would ask. ‘‘How many feet of 
panelling 37d have you got?’ After waiting a 
moment he would inform the salesman in the presence 
of the client that they had seventy-eight feet of it. 
And when the client had gone we had a good laugh. 

This ruse was very effective. When a client took 
the bait, dimensions of the room were secured and a 
design presented showing him how the panelling 
could be adapted to the dimensions. Of course care 
was always taken that the dimensions did not en- 
tirely correspond and here and there was shown some 
new work to piece out the design, which was to be 
faked to match as near as possible the ‘‘old work.” 
Fortunately clients rarely asked to see the old panel- 
ling that was supposed to be in stock. When they did, 
one excuse after another was offered until sufficient 
time elapsed for it to be made. On one occasion 


when a client was very insistent the manager had 
to feign illness and keep out of the client’s way un- 
til the room was made. 

To sell things first and to make them afterwards 
was the rule. It applied just as much to furniture as 
to panelled rooms. For some reason or other I can 
only explain this on the assumption that most of the 
furniture was bought by people who were setting up 
housekeeping; the vast majority did not ask for im- 
mediate delivery, but were content to wait three or 
four months’ time. This circumstance made it pos- 
sible to sell the same piece of furniture over and over 
again and to make copies for the various purchasers. 
Occasionally this led to trouble. A ‘‘unique’’ Adams 
bedroom suite was sold to five different people who 
happened to be friends. On discovering this, one of 
the five came down in a fury, demanding an explana- 
tion. But the salesman was self-possessed. He ex- 
plained that at the time it was sold it was thought 
to be unique but that, strange to say, similar suites 
had in the meantime been found and he offered to 
take the suite back. The offer was accepted. When 
returned it was placed in the Funk Room in which 
other specimens that had led to trouble were also to 
be found. The salesmen were instructed not to take 
into this room any one about whose credentials they 
were not sure. 

The most daring imposture that occurred during 
my sojourn in the antique trade was the sale of a 
room that was supposed to be by Grinling Gibbons. 
There was hung up in the showroom a reproduction 
of a piece of his carving. One day it attracted the 
attention of a millionaire’s daughter who expressed a 
gteat admiration for it. She was told that it was from 
a room that was to arrive from England shortly; on 
hearing this she was curious to know whether it 
would be suitable for their dining room. The sales- 
man, after viewing the dining room and taking di- 
mensions, thought it might be suitable, and a Grin- 
ling Gibbons chimney piece was immediately put in 
hand. The men worked at it for three weeks, day 
and night, at the end of which time Miss X was in- 
formed that the chimney-piece had arrived and was 
on view. She came to see it, bringing with her an 
““expert’’ who declared it to be genuine. The rest 
of the room, she was told was held up at Customs 
for valuation, but a drawing was produced to show 
what the room was like, and the room ‘‘remained at 
the ‘Customs’ *’ until sufficient time elapsed for it 
to be made. Of course it did not fit exactly. The 
ceiling, it was explained, would have to be lowered, 
an alteration would be required here and there and 
some new panelling be made with which to piece 
out, which of course would be faked. All this was 
perfectly satisfactory, so a price was agreed upon and 
the work was put in hand. The firm thought it was 
going to do very well out of this piece of business. 
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But the Grinling Gibbons carving proved to be so 
expensive to make that they actually lost money on 
it. So Miss X really got the best of the bargain, 
and the room looked quite well in execution. It 
was certainly the best room in the house. While 
this deal was being put through the proprietor of the 
firm was taking a holiday in Europe. When he re- 
turned and heard the story he was much affrightened 
at the audacity of his subordinates and gave strict in- 
structions that nothing of such an adventurous char- 
acter was to be done in the future. ‘‘Otherwise,”’ he 
said, ‘“we may some day find ourselves in a hole that 
we cannot get out of.” 

Out of the showroom where we worked was a room 
where furniture was painted and decorated. One day 
when I went into this room I saw one of the men 
known to us as Charlie swinging a chain about, hit- 
ting the furniture at random to make dimples in it. 
So I said to Charlie: ‘‘Where do you expect to go to 
when you die?’” ‘‘You may well ask me that,”’ re- 
plied Charlie, ‘I often have wondered myself. You 
know,”” he continued, ‘I was in the antique trade 
before I came here. In the last place we did a bit of 
faking. But this place is all fake. However,’ he 
added, “I don’t mind nowadays.’” ‘“‘Why?’’ I in- 
quired. ‘Because it’s robbing the rich,’ answered 
Charlie. 

The faking was wonderful. When furniture or 
wall panelling was made of oak only the commonest 
red American oak was used. But when the polishers 
had finished with it, it resembled the finest old oak 
to be seen anywhere. Oak varies in the way it will 
take polish, and this sometimes made difficulties. The 
polishers did not always succeed in getting a satis- 
factory color on the first attempt. When this hap- 
pened the polish was scraped off and the oak was re- 
polished. Sometimes it was only after three or four 
attempts that they were successful, and the finest 
fakes of all were those which had been repolished 
several times. The secret of this polishing, like all 
the other secrets connected with antique faking, was 
the possession of individual men who had experi- 
mented on their own account. Those who knew 
such secrets received extra money every week for 
their services. And there were men in the factory 
who knew how to fake everything except marble. 
No one at the time I was there had discovered how 
to produce the effect of age on that material. Even 
the stuffing of chairs was faked, and this was an art 
in itself. Then there were men who specialized on 
particular kinds of furniture that necessitated special 
skill. There was one man, for instance, who spe- 
cialized on Chinese Chippendale, designing and exe- 
cuting the work himself. 

To sell antiques and to be honest about them is 
impossible for two reasons: firstly, because in these 
days genuine antiques are next to impossible to come 


by, the stock of them having been Iong since de- 
pleted, and secondly because of the fact that fashion 
plays its part in the antique trade as in many other 
trades today. One period finds favor at a particular 
time, another at another. The consequence is that 
the only way of catering for the demand at any par- 
ticular time—and if an antique dealer did not cater 
for the demand he would have to shut up shop—is 
to sell reproductions of the work of a particular pe- 
riod. It is a pity that people wont recognize that 
fact and buy reproductions that do not pretend to be 
anything else. But experience proves that very few 
will, and I came to the conclusion that most people 
who buy antiques want to be deceived. They want 
to be told that a certain piece of furniture is old 
whether it is or not, and having been told this they 
are not as a rule anxious to inquire any further. To 
be told that a piece of furniture is antique apparently 
satisfies their vanity and the selfish joy of showing 
it to their friends. Apart from the fact that clients 
were told that furniture was old which was not, 
they got value for money, for the prices charged were 
the prices that would have to be charged for new 
furniture. Fancy prices are not got for ‘‘antique’’ 
furniture, but for such things as fakes of old mas- 
ters, which is a different business. 

The antique trade has certainly been a tremendous 
agent in the improvement of taste in house furnish- 
ing, and I often think it is laying a wide foundation 
for the revival of craftsmanship. To fake an antique 
demands knowledge and because of this the work- 
men engaged in such work are certainly superior and 
better informed than those engaged upon commercial 
work. Faking antiques is educating them in an ap- 
preciation of old work and in course of time I am 
persuaded that this will tell. 

The revival of architecture was preceded by a series 
of revivals of a more or less pedantic character and 
I incline to the opinion that the antique trade is do- 
ing for the crafts what the revivals did for architec- 
ture during the nineteenth century. I know it is 
nowadays the fashion to regard these revivals as 
being so much mistaken effort. But I do not see 
things in that light, being of the opinion that floun- 
ering about among the styles gave to architects a 
new architectural sense that made the revival of ar- 
chitecture in this century possible. The antique 
trade, as I am disposed to think, will have a similar 
result in the crafts. It is helping to get rid of the 
rawness that in the past stood in the way of a general 
revival of craftsmenship. 

Still, even though as artists we deplore fakery and 
feel that we should do our best to see that people 
are led away from it and taught to buy honest crea- 
tions of modern craftsmen—and even though as mor- 
alists we take up a vigorous crusade, let us remember 
that fakery has a very considerable philosophic con- 
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tent and that Mr. Barnum was not the first to dis- 
cover how ardently people believe what they want 
to believe, which is, of course, the stolid base on 
which the fakers build. A. 3: Ga 


A Dream of City Planning 


| Be + evening I attended a dinner where a Regional-and- 
City Planning Enthusiast addressed a Committee of 
Architects. Was it the lobster or the talk which inspired 
the dream that followed that dinner? 

I dreamed that the speaker of the evening was personally 
conducting a party, including myself, on a tour of inspec- 
tion on the planet Mars,—explaining his plans for the 
re-opening of its waterways, etc., when suddenly his eyes 
became fixed upon a distant nebula. “‘Do you see that” 
he exclaimed,—‘‘We shall go there next! I turned and 
looked where he pointed to a sinister, phosphorescent glow. 
‘“‘Oh,—but—,”’ I faltered,—*‘that looks like—’’ ‘‘HELL,” 
he declaimed ardently,—‘‘It IS'i—Why, man, don’t you 
realize that that is the largest centre of population in the 
universe? Think of the possibilities for city and regional 
planning!!—and with its rapidly increasing proportions 
what an opportunity to handle things in a really big way! 
Only think how we could co-ordinate their radiating foci 
and key their interlocking tangents!"’ (This is as nearly 
as I can remember his words.) As he was speaking he 
grew more and more excited. ‘“That’s where we really 
belong,”’ he chanted. ‘““That’s where we've been headed 
all the time. Think what a wonderful place for welding 
their diverse stimuli into one stupendous factor of poten- 
tiality!"" (My brained reeled.) ‘‘Welding’’—he repeated— 
“Why, the Mayor of that place, Mr. Lucifer,—({I've had 
several important conferences with him already, and he 
has expressed his entire willingness to co-operate with us) 
is the greatest Captain of Industry of this age—he out- 
Fords Ford,—he sees things in a big way,—doesn't senti- 
mentalize over the individual, but has what I should de- 
scribe as the cosmic grasp of tendencies and the vision to 
turn them to the accomplishment of his own ideals. And 
as for efficiency;—his furnaces are the models for all the 
factories on earth!!!"’ 

**Too true!" 1 wailed, with such a bitter groan that it 
awoke me. 

Marian GREENE BARNEY 


Paris Letter 


RAVELERS bent upon admiring the apse of Notre Dame 

used to be somewhat unpleasantly disturbed at the 
sight of that sinister establishment where were brought for 
exposure and identification the remains of those unknown 
persons who had lost their lives in the thoroughfares or 
waterways of Paris This lugubrious edifice has now dis- 
appeared and a Medico-legal Institute, decent and not in- 
harmonious, has been elsewhere erected: the ancient ‘‘Mor- 
gue’’ has disappeared. The course of the Seine has likewise 
been slightly changed, and the point of the Ile has been 


'The writer is a very well koown English architect who desires to remain anonymous. 


extended, adding about a half acre of land to the rather 
fine park which has for long existed behind the choir of 
Notre Dame. This has been planted with trees and shrubs; 
the Municipal Council has also decreed the removal of 
several older trees which stood too close to the edifice. 

The new square, separated from the old one by a street, 
has been embellished with several balustrades and pinnacles 
taken from the church of Saint Germain l’Auxerrois. These 
were taken down, having become dangerous, and they have 
now been replaced by new work in stone. But these ves- 
tiges which help to harmonize the square with the cathe- 
dral may now be easily examined by the archzologically 
inclined. Thus one remarks that some of the crockets, 
restored in the eighteenth century by the use of cement, 
have tenaciously held together. The cement, curiously 
enough, was reinforced not with the now customary arma- 
ture of iron or copper, but with the bones of sheep and 
rabbits, of the proper length. The method seems one not 
to be disdained, for the repairs have remained perfect. 


7 * * 


Again the Madeleine is hidden by scaffolding. The Cor- 
inthian capitals, cut in marble, have succumbed to the 
intemperate climate of Paris. Marble was the material 
chosen by those who first imagined these capitals, but 
they stood under kindlier skies. The stone used for those 
on the Madeleine columns is nevertheless very hard, but 
frost and rain have slowly eaten away the leaves and vol- 
utes. The last restoration was barely fifteen years ago. 
This time a special metallic cement is being used, with 
copper reinforcing. Those parts sheltered against the 
weather are in a perfect state of preservation, after a hun- 
dred years, and offer ample testimony to the virtuosity of 
our craftsmen at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In Paris, as elsewhere, stonework disintegrates in propor- 
tion to the quantity of smoke contained in the air. A new 
effort is now under way to reduce the smoke volume through 
devices that will yield a better combustion, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that we shall see a diminution of this destruc- 
tive element. 

om *~ * 

Special establishments for isolating lepers were numerous 
in France in the Middle Ages. The population was pro- 
tected against infection by laws requiring not only the 
sequestration of the afflicted but the wearing of a distin- 
guishing dress. Lepers were obliged to wear a black robe; 
whenever they moved about in the streets, or even indoors, 
they had to give warning of their movement by shaking a 
rattle. These rigorous laws, inhuman though they seem, 
did greatly reduce the number of lepers; so well, in fact, 
that little by little the leper houses vanished. But the 
dread disease has not disappeared. This is proven by the 
profound studies which have been made by doctors at the 
St. Louis Hospital, for news of their work and the hope 
of finding a cure have drawn the leprous to Paris until it 
is estimated that no less than two hundred are now there. 
Those who are well off do not incur the slightest risk to 
others, but this is not so true of the afflicted who are with- 
out means. Paris is now to build a special pavilion for 
them where they will be supervised and controlled. The 
program for the architect is one which fortunately is rare. 


* + + 
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PARIS LETTER 


In spite of the financial difficulties the city of Paris is 
energetically proceeding with its project for building low- 
rental houses. It is well that this is so since private ini- 
tiative will do nothing in this direction. Only apartments 
for the well-to-do will yield a sufficient return to make 
their building profitable. The following figures will give 
an idea of the importance of what has been done by the 
city, far as this is from beginning to satisfy the demand. 
5,663 domiciles have been built and rented, mostly to fami- 
lies where there are several children. About 7,000 more 
are in process and will be completed towards the end of 
1929, which will make a total of 12,633 domiciles rented 
by the city of Paris. But, at the present moment, there are 
74,200 families seeking habitations! It is true that these 
people are now housed, in some form, but generally very 
badly and far too often where several persons are living in 
one room. It is thus apparent that the housing crisis will 
endure just as long as private capital will not engage in 
building low-rental houses. 


* * * 


In learned circles there are preparations for celebrating the 
centenary of romanticism, with a fine prospect for literary 
jousts among the critics. Each pretends that the other is 
wrong when it comes to fixing the origin of the great 
romantic movement, the most redoubtable defender being, 
of course, he who proclaims the date the farthest back in 
history. For ourselves, as architects, without more than 
pausing at the bameau of Marie Antionette, our superiority 
over the men of letters who see J. J. Rousseau as the true 
precursor is easily made apparent, for we may leap safely 
clear back to the Middle Ages. As a matter of fact, the 
romantic movement in architecture began with the return 
of the Roman and ogival period, say a hundred years ago, 
and to this movement we are under a great debt for it was 
the means of preserving many a chef d’euvre. The names of 
d’Arcisse de Caumont, Vittet, and Merimée, as well as that 
of their predecessor Lenoir, are not forgotten. It was 
Lenoir who founded the Muesum of French Monuments, 
as a result of the proposal he laid before the National As- 
sembly about 1790. So great was his influence that he was 
able to save from destruction several hundred of the dis- 
affected churches of his day. 


But, aside from the savants and the technicians, the man 
who drew the attention of the people to cathedrals, clois- 
ters and chateaux, was Victor Hugo. The centenary of 
Romanticism will be largely dominated by his memory in 
spite of the considerable group of minds, more fine and 
more delicate, who added their contribution to the epoch. 
But Hugo, besides being great and ofttimes attaining to 
sheer perfection, had the gift of making himself under- 
stood by everybody. Few have ever held the attention of a 
greater audience. Paris has established a museum conse- 
crated to his memory,—the very house in the Place des 
Vosges (once the Place Royale) where he spent a part of 
his life. To this, although at a distance and quite unex- 
pectedly, there has been added another, for following upon 
the death of Georges Hugo, grandson of the poet, his heirs 
deeded to the city of Paris the house and garden which 
were acquired by Victor Hugo during his exile on the island 
of Guernsey. The property is known as Hauteville House, 
and it was there that were written many of Hugo's works, 
notably Les Contemplations, Travailleurs de la Mer, and Les 
Miserables. 

If we ask what part shall be assigned to architecture in 
this celebration of the romantic movement, we are forced 
to remember that its effect upon art was a very long time 
in revealing itself. The liberation from classic formulas is 
hardly yet complete, so slowly does architecture change in 
comparison with the new forms and manners which may 
be taken over so quickly by painting or writing. The few 
regrettable imitations of gothic that appeared in the 1830 
period represent nothing more than a passing fancy; they 
are far from exemplifying the profound influence of a great 
intellectual movement. 

That influence we may discover, little by little, in the 
uneasy gropings of Labrouste as he sought new forms with 
which to solve new problems; we may follow it further in 
the enthusiasm, often conservatively tempered, of Viollet- 
le-Duc; and finally, may we not discern a rapprochement, in 
the orgy of color and sculpture that Charles Garnier evolved 
out of Ll’ art classique, which was the basis of his education, 
with the Emaux and Camies of Theophile Gautier? Per- 
haps, even, it is our present-day architecture liberated from 
classical formulas, which is the pendant of the romantic 
revolution of 1830. Georcss SEBILLe 


Mental Cross Sections of the Institute 


What should be the Attitude of Members of the 
Institute Towards Group Practice? 


No architect, with plenty of commissions, would select 
the method. If commissions did not materialize he might 
resort to it, to keep his family from the starving point, 
without, in my opinion, becoming a criminal. 


I am a firm believer in the so-called group practice and 
do not believe that the term ‘‘hunting in packs’’ applies at 
all in this case. We have been organized to serve the public 


wanes continuation of the Report of the Committee on Architectual Relations, 


ens, Chairman. For the preceding questions and answers see the JOURNAL 
for March and April, 1927. 


without profit for a seven or eight per cent return on our 
money, and for about three years it has produced excellent 
results. Fifty architects banded together for the public's 
good and working unselfishly to that end can produce better 
results that any one single architect. 


This is a pernicious practice which the Institute, of all 
bodies, should not only discountenance but take steps to 
terminate whenever and wherever it has power. Unfor- 
tunately, we have such an organization here composed of 
about sixty members of the Chapter, which is corralling 
most of the public work and whose methods have been 
and are decidedly unethical. 
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Desirable for certain community and local monumental 
work where capable talent is available, and the men are 
conscientiously ethical. In several ways there is a saving 
in handling a project, and buildings are truly monuments 
to the community and its own architects. 


We take it that group practice or “‘hunting in packs”’ 
refers to the association of one or more firms in the execu- 
tion of an enterprise. Experience has proven to us that 
such an association is unsatisfactory and unpleasant for the 
architects involved and probably results in a poor service 
for the owner. 


I see no objection to several architects combining so as 
to eliminate personal competition and secure for the group 
a collective commission. 


Never have I joined in a ‘‘pack.’’ I even disapprove of 
architectural firms, feeling design to be essentially personal 
and individual. An architectural firm might be made up 
of two members; one an artist and designer, the other an 
engineer and practical man; but when two or more designers 
are members of the same firm, the result partakes of the 
nature of ‘‘hunting in packs."’ The pack process is, I know, 
in full cry in one city. 


For large important work, a temporary association of 
architects seems quite as reasonable and proper as perman- 
ent partnerships. 


Highly desirable when the group represents varying ca- 
pacities and special qualifications. To my mind it is absurd 
for any one architect to claim capability to carry out any 
commission from cow barn to department store. 


Better that one architect be employed, and experts be 
employed with him, if desirable. 


Encourage only so far as the group is a unit. If it gives 
no better service under equal conditions than does an indi- 
vidual, then the group is a waste. In complex situations 
specialists may well unite each to his job. 


If responsibility is fixed on the individual in the group, 
or on the group, if it be incorporated and registered, the 
public may thereby be protected from dishonest or illegal 
practices. 


“Hunting in packs’ has advantages for certain types of 
structures—and men. It seems to fit the present mood. 
However, I shall remain not even a ‘‘lone hunter,’’ but be 
content with what the gods provide. 


Destroys the heart and soul of the problem for the archi- 
tect in giving way for commercial interest domination. 


Architects must learn to work together. They are learn- 
ing very slowly. The public is not waiting for them to 
learn. If the architects do not move more swiftly to real 
cooperation, the public will place them professionally in 
the class with librarians. 


I think it should not be done; but one person or firm 
should be responsible for the character of the work. 


No sympathy for. However, the young man establish- 


ing himself in practice often must join in proceedings of 
the kind. 
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Does not interfere with the volume of our work seriously. 
In fact, usually makes our position much more forceful, we 
continuing along more conservative professional lines. 


We believe this is one the malicious tendencies of the 
times as applied to the practice of architecture. 


So far as I know, group practice was introduced to pre- 
vent the distribution of work by political schemers and to 
assure the wise expenditure of public moneys. To those 
outside the group, large or small, it is anathema, and there 
are possibilities of evil from a too selfish use of the com- 
bination. Theoretically it is no more than a partnership, 
combining to secure economies and effective cooperation, 
and as such seems reasonable. In practice I am told of 
serious objections being made, especially by those outside 
the “‘ring.”’ 


Under certain conditions very desirable and very helpful, 
but these conditions are very rare. It should not be re- 
sorted to except for occasional work. Applicable as it was 
to expositions, it seems not to be to city schools, for instance. 


Nothing to be gained. Entirely unnecessary. One strong 
man in a group does not necessarily strengthen the group 
but rather weakens his individuality. 


We sure “‘hunt in packs,"’ partly and sometimes wholly 
because of the methods or attitude of the owner, repre- 
senting ourselves in as decent a manner as possible; always 
taking into consideration the competitor and in no way 
doing anything that would injure his reputation or standing. 


Discontinue; the element of graft is apt to be charged 
against the profession as a whole. 


A rather questionable method of securing business; will 
tend to lower rather than raise the dignity of the profession. 


Usually ends with one man or firm running the whole 
business; curtails competition which is vital to architec- 
ture. 


In their town, county or state, where they reside, there 
is nothing wrong, if all honest; but for an outside archi- 
tect to come in and try to associate with a local man to 
“‘land the job’’ it is wrong and should be discouraged. 


No doubt production is handicapped unless jobs are 
assigned to members in turn. Know no remedy except to 
combine against them and outrun them. 


Only reason for it: one architect needs the pull or brains 
of another to land a job. 


I am guilty of “‘hunting in packs’’—a director. This 
city never built a creditable building, because the politics 
necessary in securing public work has not appealed to ethi- 
cal practitioners. Public good answers the question. 
Critics should weigh the great public service of the “‘packs"’ 
against the small private professional harm done. How- 
ever, it is wrong for ‘‘packs’’ to compete for private work 
which does not involve a public service. The Small House 
Bureau indorsed by the Institute is justified on such grounds. 


Justifiable as a temporary expedient, or as an educational 
measure. 














In smaller communities no one architect may have facili- 
ties to handle particular larger projects where a group 
would be able to give the desired service; otherwise an 
“out-of-town” architect would be employed. 


Not advantageous to owner or architect, except where the 
local men are apt to be ignored if each stands alone. 


Resembles the Mayo clinics. All parties generally benefit. 


Can not see how an architect entering such group can 
fully live up to the standards of professional ethics. 


Give them rope enough. 


It is possible for an architect of limited experience to 
secure commissions through political or other ‘‘pull’’ and 
associate with more experienced architects, resulting in a 
division of fees, to the first for securing the work, to the 
second, who are almost always wholly responsible for the 
design and erection, of but a part fee for what is practically 
the whole service. This practice should not prevail. Each 
should stand on his own feet. 


Does not seem to come within the realm of ethics, what- 
ever they are, anyway. 


As unprofessional as the pooling of bids by contractors. 
Depends on the size of the work. 


There has never been argument against three or four form- 
ing a firm to practice architecture. There can be none 
against forming a larger cooperating group, except to its 
expediency or chance of financial success, assuming it oper- 
ates on the high plane of professional practice required of 
the individual. 

Their chief virtue appears to be ability to present such 
a commanding show of professional capacity as to secure 
commissions for public building operations otherwise likely 
to be given to architects more noted for their political ties 
than for their professional ability. 

If a better quality of architectural service is thus brought 
to bear on important public work, thus leaving a heritage 
of finer buildings to inspire and guide future generations, 
then it surely is worth while. 

I can see no reason why the profession should oppose the 
movement but I do not believe it destined to widespread 
application. In a few communities it may be feasible, due 
to a peculiar conjunction of local circumstances and _per- 
sonalities. 


Watch carefully the result in the completed building. If 
better than done by an individual, join the “pack.” 


I would like to see great latitude given members in secur- 
ing work. Securing the job is a business matter and in- 
volves good salesmanship. Action might be left to the 
individual, with recommendations rather than rules coming 
from the Institute. One may be very competent profession- 
ally but have small business connection and few clients. 
He should not be hampered in his effort to secure work by 
rules and regulations which restrict him while not ham- 
pering his professional brother with good business connec- 
tions and influential clients. 


No reason why they should not be allowed to combine 
their efforts thereby eliminating competition, provided the 
fee received is not such as to tend to cheapen performance. 
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Encourage in certain strictly public works only; local 
only. 


Generally I do not believe in this group practice. Con- 
ditions vary a great deal and there are cases—such as a 
group here where most commendable work has been done; 
better architecture, and out of politics. 


Not advisable, but a necessity in some instances to keep 
work at home. 


Many smaller cities can receive better service through 
cooperation in this manner. 


In favor so far as: reducing overhead, developing good- 
will and cooperation among practitioners, gaining the ad- 
vantage of criticism in design, pooling of technical experi- 
ence, and improving office practice and service. 


No room for it in a creative art. To “hunt in packs”’ 
like a lot of wolves is degrading, not successfully con- 
structive. 


None should act unprofessionally or follow the practices 
of the ambulance chasing lawyers. 


If for the purpose of landing the job only, to be con- 
demned. 


Am for any arrangement which will bring good men 
closer, and separate the others. 


Will develop, as in medical, dental and legal lines, today 
when one specializes more or less, that the architect should 
be able to cooperate, and be called in as a consultant or 
advisor. 


The abler more fortunate members of the profession will 
always hold aloof from the practice—there will always be 
work enough for them to do—while the less endowed, to 
earn a livelihood, will embrace them. 


The best example of ‘‘hunting in packs’’ I ever heard of 
is in our Chapter, and of all the rotten ideas of visionary 
architects, this is the worst. This group of some sixty 
members select the officers for the Chapter and the dele- 
gates to the Convention, and are so selfish that they allow 
no member outside their group to hold office. The theory 
on which this organization was formed was harmless, but 
visionary and impractical; but the methods adopted have 
become those of Tammany. Personally, though a past 
President of the Chapter, I feel I should resign, but several 
old-timers plead with me to retain membership. I earnestly 
hope for an investigation of this group of mediocre men 
who are trying to get, by force of numbers, work that 
would not be given to any of them on their own merits. 


If as carried on by the alliance which attempts to handle 
only monumental public work, I approve. 


Are business methods or socialism necessary in order to 
exist? Can we not have professional standards and be 
worth something? Is not group practice combative in its 
nature? Is it not done for dominance in its field, and if it 
is will not dominance have to be maintained by force, and 
is not force a destructive and not a constructive power? 


I should say the alliance is unquestionably a good thing 
so far as public work is concerned. It tends to take such 





work out of the hands of politicians and wire pullers and 
gives it to the best class of men in the profession. I sup- 
pose such a system might be abused but so long as it is in 
the hands of the best class of men, its influence is only for 


good. 


The alliance is every day extending its usefulness and 
demonstrating its value to this community. It has proven 
of great value to the public offices in obtaining the very 
best in architectural services. It is fostering educational 
work to a great degree and is bringing a great many men 
in the profession together in a spirit of cooperation and 
good fellowship. 


Four got the velvet; the rest of us were left holding the 
bag. 


The members of this association are following it and 
working for it with a great deal of interest. So far it seems 
to work. Ethically, architecture is a personal work, and 
I am of the opinion that the ideal structure can only be 
the work of one mind. Under present-day political cir- 
cumstances it may be that better results can be obtained by 
group work for public buildings. 


It has not worked out fairly. 
Better to keep firms of reasonable size; four or five men. 


*‘Hunting in Packs’’ can hardly be avoided; but it should 
not change the attitude when it is learned that a certain 
architect “‘has the inside,’’ all then laying off until they 
see how things go. 


I understand it only occurs in crowded conditions, where 
economically necessary in order to make a living. 


If group practice can accomplish the fundamental object 
of our profession, rendering public service to the very best 
of our ability throughout the country at large better than 
the individual, then let it prevail. 


As a general rule, leads to divided responsibility and a 
buck-passing party for which the owner pays more and gets 
less than if he concentrated his trust in one office worthy 
of that trust. 


What these fellows want is a salaried job; only they don't 
know it. 


Architectural services are purely individual and personal 
and if an architect cannot supply first-class ability in all 
branches, a group may be said to be an individual in its 
relation to the client. 


Modern business conditions force group protection. 
Combinations of capital have forced combinations of labor. 
To maintain class identity, the professional groups must 
combine or be eliminated. 


Collaboration of a number of architects upon the same 
building should not be encouraged. One designer should 
be responsible, assisted by the criticism of associated archi- 
tects, if desired. ‘“Too many cooks spoil the broth’’ and 
also make it more expensive. 


“Hunting in packs,’’ as you call it, should result fre- 
quently in gain to the community, allowing a distribution 
of work among those best fitted; domestic work, requiring 
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an intimate touch, to one who understands such things; 
big work, monumental work, utilitarian work each to the 
benefit of minds adapted; all working, however, with the 
benefit of criticism from others. 


No valid reason, ethical, legal or moral why men should 
not practice in groups, if they so desire. I feel that the 
best work is stamped with individuality. There may be 
cases, especially in large work, where the group is desir- 
able. On the whole, I should be inclined to deprecate 
rather than to encourage it. 


Is it not the ‘‘cheapest’’ form of competition? My idea 
is that an architect instilled with the highest principles 
and practicing in a highly professional manner would sel- 
dom find himself a member of the pack. 


An association of several firms in such a manner can do 
more to break fraternal feeling than anything I know of. 


Should be eliminated. None should establish branch 
offices in various sections of the country, under his name, 
with less experienced men in charge, as it is unfair compe- 
tition. 


If you are inside, it is all right; if outside, all wrong. 
It generally excludes the incapable architect even with 
political pull. However, it is capable of considerable 
abuse. 


No advantage to individual or profession. The architect 
working alone, rendering proper service, and charging the 
proper fee, is not burdened with excess profits. To split 
the work and compensation two or three or more ways 
seems highly undesirable. 


Unsatisfactory and leads to many disputes. 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature. Getting a 
bite is better than nothing. Shows that the interest in the 
dollars outweighs any professional pride. 


Where questionable practitioners are in the field with 
good men, would advise the good men to combine. 


What is understood by the commercial world as service 
is very often rendered more efficiently by a group than by 
individuals. 


If high ideals are held, there seems nothing to criticise. 
If the results are evil, time will see them disband. The 
practice does not seem to be spreading. 


Often warranted, as an architect not of first class aesthetic 
ability has the inside track to land a job. If he has fore- 
sight to collaborate with one of recognized ability the com- 
pleted work will redound to the credit of both parties. 


Does the pack carry on business in an honorable way? 
If not, put it up to the Board of the A.L.A. 


Generally means lowered standards in design, and yet for 
specific work it may be different. 


We tried it here and it was a dismal failure. 


Shuts out the younger men and makes for too much 
standardization. 
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The successful practice of archirecture is so vast as to be 
beyond the ability of ordinary mortal man and can best 
and most successfully be done by an association of individ- 
uals with a diversity of natural attainments or disciplined 
and educated specialists. So far as group practice accom- 
plishes this, it is to be commended. 


If so, then “‘hunting in packs’’ ought to flourish and the 
lone practitioner will have to live on the crumbs. But I 
do not believe that works of art are or ever have been the 
result of unlimited and equal cooperation. Unearth the 
history and origin of any masterpiece and one master mind 
will be found back of it. Probably this is what really 
happens in group practice. 


If the only way by which the best service can be offered 
for an important result, by all means do it. The divided 
responsibility will probably keep the method from becom- 
ing popular. 


Personally I do not like it. However, I am now in such 
a group. That the purpose is more or less altruistic excuses 
it somewhat. It may have its virtues, as two heads are 
better than one—sometimes. 


Inconsistent with the term “‘professional man,"’ with the 
ideals a real architect should hold, and tends to become a 
hiding place for the incompetent. 


This has been done in certain other cities, where it was 
necessary to retain work for the architects in the particular 
locality in which they practice. It seems to me in every 
way advisable. Such a condition came here within the 
last two or three years in which two, or possibly, three 
firms were to cooperate in municipal work. It carries one 
back to the general axiom and belief of the Institute, that 
where work can be given directly to one office, it is, by all 
means, to be commended and approved.—To be continued 


Shadows and Straws 
Definitions and Demarcations 


N one of the United States a committee of architects and 

engineers is preparing to define the difference between 
an architect and an engineer and collaterally, to draft a 
joint registration law for submission to the legislature of 
the state. The program for legislation, however, goes 
farther than the usual registration enactment since the 
committee proposes to make a serious effort to establish, 
legally, the fields and boundaries within which each pro- 
fession may work. 

At first blush the program seems impossible of comple- 
tion but as I happen to be rather well acquainted with 
some of the members of the committee I can assert that 
they do not regard the problem as beyond their reach. 
They recognize the weakness of all existing registration 
laws and experience in their own state, as it was explained 
to me, seems to prove that the present law has not pre- 
vented the entrance of incompetent practitioners in both 
the professions concerned. They now want a much more 
effective law,—one that will operate steadily to raise the 
standard of competency. They propose, architects and 
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engineers, to tackle the problem jointly instead of oppo- 
sing each other. 

But in setting out on tkis joint labor the problem of 
definitions and demarcations immediately confronts them. 
It offers a perfect analogy to the situation among the build- 
ing trades unions,—to the existing arrangment under 
which each trade performs a certain work and no other,— 
an arrangement which finally led to jurisdictional strikes 
involving tremendous pecuniary losses, and eventually to a 
national board of arbitration before which jurisdictional 
disputes could be taken for settlement. Does the future 
hold the possibility of such a board for determining pro- 
fessional jurisdictions? Who can say, in a land where 
law-making and standardizing have now become our majur 
passionate activities ? 

But if the problem of demarcational rights is a difficult 
one in the field of the building trades, what a problem con- 
fronts any group of men who shall endeavor to make a 
distinction, in the process of building design, as to what 
is architecture and what is engineering. At what point, 
for example, does the calculation of a floor-load, change its 
professional dress? Or when should a wind-stress be 
courted by an architect and when wooed by an engineer ? 

As a matter of fact, or as a matter of abstract theory, 
the whole principle of setting up these subdivisions of 
labor is a link in the chain of economic sequence rather 
than the result of any philosophic research such as has 
proclaimed the end desirable. The ancient callings of 
mason and carpenter have been split into an endless num 
ber of subdivisions and the process is still going on. The 
result is an inevitable clamor for protection,—the same 
sort of clamor that is everywhere being revealed as men 
seek to entrench their callings or professions by legal 
means. The allopathic physicians have steadily fought 
the encroachments of the other ‘paths, with a resulting 
sub-division in their own ranks and an effort to control 
fees. The legal profession long ago secured for itself an 
unassailable position; although it is a grave question 
whether the result has been beneficial to society. 

The architect has protested against the encroachments of 
the engineer, and the engineer has pointed out that while 
architects do make use of his services in much important 
work, they seem inclined to deny him public recognition 
and the right to assume any leadership in the design of 
buildings. Registration laws have been proposed in which 
one or the other sought, foolishly of course, to gain a 
commanding position, but the group of which I write 
proposes no such thing. It proposes to write such defini- 
tions and lay down such boundaries as will prevent further 
disputes 

Is it a desirable thing to do? Perhaps no one would 
admit that it was, and yet on the other hand the great 
majority would concede that under the modern basis of 
competition in price, it may be a necessary thing to do, 
which is quite a different matter. No one, for example, 
believes that it is either economical or beneficial for the 
building trades to have arbitrarily defined their functions, 
since it seems certain that these things have not only added 
to the cost of building but have steadily reduced the qual- 
ity of work done. The urge to excel appears to die when 
a standardized pecuniary reward is the only object, and 
that factor is not absent from the problem of arbitrarily 
defining the function and field of the architect and the 
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engineer. Here is what really amounts to another sub- 
division of labor with which we do not know how to 
deal.’ 

What we have accomplished so far is no more than to 
persuade ourselves to believe that all the members of a 
calling or profession, when legally entrenched, shall be 
able to claim at least a recognized minimum fee, and it is 
thus that the pecuniary factor finally appears in all of 
these searches for definitions and demarcations. It is the 
only standard by which we can measure. Yet if experience 
teaches us anything, it tells us that when an art or a trade 
or a profession has to seek protection, the signs of decay 
are apparent. As a society we do not know how to pro- 
tect ourselves,—how to stabilize our life so that the com- 
petent shall find opportunity to serve without stint and 
with an assured recompense, while the incompetent shall 
be prevented from reaping an equal reward for ignorance 
or sloth. 

We must, at present, in seeking professional entrench- 
ment, concern ourselves with the pecuniary factors. They 
loom largest of all the factors ir our social complex, and 
yet every artist and every craftsman and every professional 
man knows, by that unfailing guide which we call instinct, 
that the real service he renders is something that cannot 
be defined, to which no limits or boundaries can be set, 
and which is immeasurable in terms of money. 


Instinct and Initiative 


If I were the Lord Autocrat of the Institute,—and who, 
in the fierce turmoil of modern mechanisms does not at 
times wish to be Lord Autocrat of something or other ?— 
the Application Blank would be a vastly different thing 
while the theory of an Endowment Fund would be based 
not on stowing away money but on the now buried knowl- 
edge that the only Endowment Fund the architectural 
profession can build up as a barrier against decay is the 
Fund of Compentency. However, there is not a very great 
chance that in these days of what Rolland calls the “‘num- 
erical religion,’’ we shall exchange the adding machine 
and the dope of talk for the ancient art of doing things for 
ourselves. 

At least, that is what I thought until a few days ago 


1 The extent to which the idea of controlling the price of pros 
fessional services is now prevalent may perhaps be illustrated by 
the following item clipped from a small local newspaper in New 
Jersey, 1 April last. It relates to a dinner gathering of engineers 
from three neighboring counties: 

“The principal discussion at the dinner was the new schedule of 
prices to be charged for surveying and engincering services. This 
same schedule was submitted and approved at the State associa- 
tion’s annual meeting last month at Newark. Each county chapter 
is required to submit to the State association its schedule of mini- 
mum prices for this work and if approved it must remain in force 
until the next annual meeting. 

“There was some criticism at the annual meeting of Warren 
County’s schedule as it was the lowest in price of any county in 
the State. 

‘Prices to be charged from now on for survey work in Warren, 
Sussex and Hunterdon Counties are a minimum of $20 for lot sur- 
vey and a minimum price of $25 per day for all other survey work.” 

It is, of course, to be observed that had the masons, carpenters, 
Or coal heavers dined together and discussed a higher wage, the 
Same newspaper would have had convulsions, so profound is the 
misunderstanding of the present-day ramifications of price-control. 


when I visited Cincinnati and found the members of the 
Chapter genuinely enthusiastic over the experiment of 
employing an Executive Secretary. Their joy of course 
sprang from the knowledge that they were doing something 
for themselves. Out of their own pockets, on a graduated 
basis of pecuniary ability, they had gathered the money 
necessary to employ an Executive Secretary and put him in 
charge of the affairs of the Chapter. They saw unlimited 
possibilities ahead of them, and so do I. 

It may be urged that there is a difference between doing 
something for one’s self and employing an Executive 
Secretary for the purpose, but without arguing that point, 
I would assert that the experiment of the Cincinnati Chapter 
is the wholesome illustration of the difference between 
doing something locally by concerted action and sitting 
supinely in a swivel-chair and clamoring for the Institute 
to come and do something about competitions, or submit- 
ting sketches, or the encroachments of other callings, or 
what not. Why is this so? 

The philosophy of the Institute has been based upon the 
numerical religion, the endowment fund, the centralized 
organization revolving with centripetal effect, all of which 
means the inevitable destruction of personal initiative. A 
philosophy based upon centrifugal motion would better 
serve,—a very small organic dynamo that threw off influ- 
ence, that encouraged men to think and act for themselves,— 
that relied upon honor and integrity instead of upon laws 
and punishments,—that inspired men to a freely given 
service rather than offered them the illusion of a machine 
that would do their thinking and acting for them,—that 
set up local groups of very active men who were minding 
their own business very successfully and who had that 
local financial stake which seems so necessary as an 
exciter of interest and curiosity and effort. 

That is why I was so impressed with the experiment of 
the Cincinnati Chapter. Professionally, it seems to me as 
exciting as the Boston Tea Party, or Bunker Hill, or Magna 
Charta, if you will, which does not mean that the ties of 
allegiance to the Institute are to be severed or in any degree 
weakened. Very likely they will be strengthened because 
they are based upon giving rather than upon receiving, and 
that distinction involves the difference between an old-fash- 
ioned town meeting and the modern ballot box and income 
tax. Howcan the architectural profession continually raise 
the standard of competency, of integrity, of professional 
honor? That is the only question the Institute has ever 
really had before it. That is the real question that the 
Cincinnati Chapter has before it, as well. All the in- 
cidental skirmishes and verbosities are without avail save as 
they direct attention to the fact that professions survive 
by their competency and not by their legality. 


A Million Dollars! 


That is the sum mentioned as the cost of building and 
endowing the new Octagon buildings. As I think of what 
needs to be done for architecture in this country I know 
that if I had such a sum of money I would not build a hall. 
What would I do? Well, if the money were joyously 
given,—and only joyous gifts are worth while,—I would 
spend it to make better architects. 

C. H.W. 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


From Our Book Shelf 


Cottages 

“Cottages, Their Planning, Design and Materials," 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y.), is the third book on the 
subject from the pen of Sir Lawrence Weaver for the Coun- 
try Life of London. The book is profusely illustrated and 
quite as comprehensive as its title would indicate. One is 
again impressed with the serious manner in which small 
house design is taken in England and the great extent to 
which the Architect has been able to contribute to devel- 
opment of principles of good planning and community 
design. 

The English architect and engineer working together 
and in conjunction with other favorable forces, in which 
the tendency to individual pottering has been fortunately 
suppressed, have brought about the application of econo- 
mics and improvement of group building. The result is 
that almost anywhere in England you will run across well 
constructed and attractive local housing schemes, which 
sell or rent at a surprisingly low figure, even allowing for 
the universal subsidy. The period of usefulness of such 
houses is indicated as a minimum of eighty years, and both 
construction and financing are adjusted to this expec- 
tation. 

A large number and variety of experiments in construc- 
tion methods are briefly reviewed in the volume. When 
it is considered that the walls and roof of the houses in 
England constitute about 25% of the total cost as compared 
with 10% for similar brick houses in American Cities, it is 
not surprising that new methods of wall construction 
have received much attention and have even been applied 
in a number of cases of local government groups of one to 
three hundred houses each. However, as the scarcity of 
bricks and bricklayers has improved, the trend seems to 
be to return to the better known methods. 

The careful student of housing development in England 
and oth<r European countries will realize that the basic 
conditions are such as to render their practice difficult to 
transplant to our own shores. However, it is possible 
even in so general a treatise to follow the graduai stages 
by which Town-Planning and Cottage-Building have pro- 
gressed in English practice and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the persistant effort by which the present 
estimable results have been brought about. H. W. 


Gardens 


There must be a considerable pleasure to an author when 
a work with a comparatively limited field, runs into a 
fifth edition, and no one, we trow, will gainsay this pleas- 
ure to Mr. Mawson.' He reminds us in his preface to the 
fifth edition that he has carefully avoided, in revising his 
work, those pitfalls of fashion which serve the moment 
only. “‘A soft, velvety lawn,”’ he says, ‘‘and a few stately 
trees well spaced, are, after all, the most enduring sources 
of enjoyment.’’ Hardly a better principle could be enun- 
ciated, it would seem, and while the bulk of Mr. Mawson’s 
book seems somewhat to belie this parable of simplicity, 
if we must have books about gardens, let us be grateful 
that Mr. Mawson has made this one, which is now so 
widely known as hardly to require mention wherever men 
and women have liked to play with gardens. 


1 Gardens and Gardening. By Thomas H. Mawson. Scribners, 


Letters to the Editor 
Ecclesiastical Art 


Sir: A letter published in the February Journat, said that 
artists and architects, were ‘characterized by one trait, a 
desire for fame . . . and were filled with but one ideal 
to flood the world with beauty.” 

I wonder if there are not a few,—especially those inter- 
ested in ecclesiastical art and architecture—who (as so many 
medieval artists were) are interested only in the latter 
ideal? There are a number in the old world in various 
monasteries, who are unselfishly trying in this manner to 
help revive the vitality of ecclesiastical art, but next to 
nothing has been done either at home or abroad, in this 
particular manner, for architecture. 

I know of two or three in America—are there any more? 
who are interested in such an idealistic work in architec- 
ture, to the ultimate benefit of the profession and public 
alike? I should like to establish contact with them if there 
are any—whether their interest be great or slight, and 
whether it be a personal one, or only a cooperative one. 

A. Benepictine, A.I.A. 


Notices 
Arc Welding Essay Competition 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers announces 
a competition on the subject of arc welding for which the 
first prize is $10,000; second prize $5,000; third prize $2,500, 
the funds being donated by the Lincoln Electric Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Full details may be had on applica- 
tion to the society at 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Hospital Instruction 


The College of Hospital Administration, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, announces two courses in 
hospital organization and management for the coming sum- 
mer. Particulars may be had by addressing the University. 


Research Fellowship tn Art 


The Archzological Institute of America announces a re- 
search fellowship in art,—architecture, painting, sculpture, 
or the crafts, with a grant of $1,000. Details may be had 
from the Chairman, Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, before June next. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Competition 


Architects desiring to enter this competition are reminded 
that copies of the specifications may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. A deposit of five dollars should 
accompany the application. This sum will be returned if 
the specifications are returned within thirty days. 


Journal’ s Book Shop 
At the Convention the Journav’s Book Shop will occupy 
the same room as last year with a general display of books 
and prints. 
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Institute Business 
Applications for Membership 


Members are hereby notified that the following applicants 
may come before the Board of Directors or its Executive 
Committee for action on their admission to the Institute 
and, if elected, the applicants will be assigned to the Chap- 
ters indicated: 

CentTrAt Ivunois, William Arthur Foster; Cuicaco, Tirrell 
J. Ferrenz; Creveranp, James Hosker, Robert J. Keich; Day- 
TON, Harry Conway Griffith; Gzorcia, Kenneth Kingsley Stowell; 
Hawau, William Charles Furer; Inpiana, Thomas Hibben; 
Kansas, 0. McCrackin; Louisiana, Frank P. Gates; MiNNE- 
sota, Charles Lyman Ellis, Loren O. Kirk, Edwin William 
Molander; New Yorx, William F. Dominick, Edmund Ellis, 
Lansing C. Holden, Jr., Ernest Farnum Lewis; NortTHERN 
Cairornia, Walter C. Falch, Martin A. Sheldon, Louis M. 
Upton; Putrapecpnia, John B. Kane; Soutn Texas, Herbert 
Charles Heath, Addison S. Nunn; SoutHerN CALirorNiA, 
Stanton D. Willard; Utaun, Raymond J]. Ashton, Raymond 
Evans; West Texas, Bertram Ernst Giesecke; West VirGINIA, 
Frederick C. Van Dusen; Wisconsin, George E. Klenzendorff. 

Privileged communications as provided in the By-laws, 
Article I, Section 3, must be received at the Octagon on or 
before 23 May, 1927. Frank C. Batpwin 


Public Works 


Congress has adjourned and in the confusion of the last 
days many bills failed of passage. Among them were the 
bills and amendments authorizing funds for the purchase 
of lands in the Pennsylvania Avenue Triangle, an additional 
hundred million for buildings outside of Washington, the 
Shipstead bill and Library bill which would have arranged 
for a measure of control of private property adjoining public 
parkways and would have supplied a proper building for 
the important corner of 16th Street and Lafayette Square. 
These projects along with the bill for the organization of 
a new Department of Public Works must be originated 
once more in the next session of Congress. 

Architects throughout the country may have been impa- 
tient or puzzled because so little definite information has 
been available in regard to specific buildings. The Treasury 
Department will always reply to inquiries but in many cases 
it has not had the information desired. 

It is instructive to understand the routine of a building 
bill. Congress authorizes a certain amount of money to be 
spent by the Treasury Department. This authorization is 
based upon a rough calculation of needs. After the bill of 
authorization has passed, the Treasury proceeds with the 
collection of data from the Departments whose needs are 
to be served and these facts are placed in the hands of the 
Bureau of the Budget. This Bureau sends its findings to 
the Appropriations Committee of the House and Congress 
with this recommendation before it allocates a definite sum 
of money for a specific project. There are, therefore, many 
necessary steps before the Treasury can make a definite 
answer; and it may not incur expense for any part of a 
project until the money is finally appropriated, in whole 
or in part. 

The Public Buildings Bill was passed in the spring of 
1926 but, with the exception of the buildings for the De- 
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partment of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture, 
which were mentioned specifically in the bill, the Treasury 
Department is still more or less in the second stage of the 
routine. Data is being collected through the Bureau of 
the Budget. Congress has adjourned and the Committee 
on Appropriations will not meet until Congress convenes 
in December. 

It is nevertheless a part of our duty as architects to con- 
tinue our interest in this building program. The policy of 
the Treasury, today, is to have the smaller postoffices de- 
signed in the office of the Supervising Architect. This may 
or may not be the best policy for it to pursue but architects 
or groups of architects living in or near a town where a 
building will probably be erected have the opportunity, 
during the summer, to place their views before their own 
Senators or Congressmen. It has been stated by the officials 
of the Treasury that, in the case of larger postoffices and 
government buildings, architects outside of the office of the 
Supervising Architects may be called and asked to under- 
take a part of the work. The extent to which this policy 
will be carried has probably not been determined. Archi- 
tects or groups of architects may offer their services and it 
is entirely appropriate that they shall do so. The Treasury 
Departrnent may be unable to act immediately upon the 
suggestion because, again, until money is appropriated by 
Congress for a specific building the Treasury may not incur 
expense for any part of the project. 

Once more and in spite of these deterrent facts our interest 
must continue. Buildings are to be built throughout the 
country and these buildings should be the best that may 
be obtained—not the most expensive, not the most elaborate. 
We have missed our calling unless we can offer better advice 
than that. We do want buildings that do the work they 
are intended to do and do it economically, but we want 
that next thing which makes a building a lasting object 
of admiration to the community where it stands. Under 
the most favorable circumstances only a few architects can 
have the privilege of taking an active part in the develop- 
ment of this great program, but we may all help by explain- 
ing its possibilities to our representatives and each of us 
may be sure that an offer of service to the Treasury will be 
graciously received. ABRAM GARFILLD, 

Chairman 


The Standard Documents 


Recently the Institute received a telegram from the 
Master Builder’s Association of Portland, Oregon, inquir- 
ing how far the copyright on the Standard Documents 
prevented their mutilation, to which a reply was sent 
informing that the copyright only protected against re- 
printing. Burt, stated the reply, contractors can refuse to 
bid on a contract not to their liking. 

Eighteen out of the nineteen contractors therefore refused 
to make tenders on the construction of the Nurse’s Home, 
since the arbitration clause had been stricken from the 
General Conditions, and other changes made in the docu- 
ment. Unofficially, members of the Master Builders Asso- 
ciation have expressed their opinion of the incident by say- 
ing: ‘We feel that if there is anything worth fighting for, 
it is the Standard Documents,”’ a kind of statement that 
must in some measure repay all those who labored so long 
and so diligently in their production. 
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